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THE  CRISIS. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Colonization  Society,  having  been  permitted  to  re- 
sume (after  an  absence  of  three  months  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States) 
the  labours  of  his  office,  would  submit  to  the  public  eye,  a few  thoughts  in  re- 
gard to  the  means  and  methods  by  which  the  friends  of  the  Institution,  in  every 
section  of  the  Union,  may,  at  this  crisis,  best  promote  its  design.  We  say  at  this 
crisis,  for  that  a crisis  has  arrived*,  or  is  at  hand  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  is 
evident,  at  least  to  the  writer;  a crisis  when-public  feeling  in  regard  to  the  In- 
stitution, can  no  longer  sleep;  when  facts  and  arguments  relating  to  it  will  be 
generally  and  deeply  considered;  a crisis,  therefore,  most  propitious  (if  the 
cause  be,  as  we  doubt  not  it  is,  a good  one)  for  securing  so  weighty  and  inflex- 
ible a judgment  of  the  country  in  its  favour,  as  must  soon  render  it  too  strong 
for  opposition,  and  if  not  too  pure  for  reproach,  at  least  inaccessible  to  danger. 

While  public  sentiment  in  the  largest  portions  of  the  Union  has,  for  several 
years,  been  decidedly  favourable  to  the  Society,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
efforts  and  contributions  to  promote  it,  have  borne  no  due  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  or  merits  of  the  cause.  Let  us  not  be  understood,  however,  as 
placing  a low  estimate  upon  the  progress  of  this  cause  in  the  good  opinion 
and  affections  of  the  American  people.  It  has  steadily  advanced;  prejudice, 
incredulity,  and  a thousand  conflicting  elements  of  hostility,  have,  to  a great 
extent,  yielded,  or  vanished  before  it;  so  that  were  we  to  seek  for  the  most 
animating  evidences  of  its  success,  we  would  not  look  to  Africa,  where, 
through  its  agency,  prosperous  Christian  settlements  are  rising,  beautiful  amid 
the  darkness;  but  to  the  triumphs  it  has  won  over  the  reason,  the  consciences, 
and  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen.  While  these  triumphs  have  been  signal, 
while  they  demonstrate  that  the  faithful  and  judicious  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
the  Society  can  never  suffer  any  lasting  defeat,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  they 
have  been  achieved  by  toil  and  perseverance;  and  that  their  importance  is 
seen  rather  in  the  intelligence,  the  wisdom,  and  the  piety  which  are  now 
pledged  to  sustain  it,  than  in  any  ardent  and  all-pervading  popular  sympathy. 

It  is  true  that  a great  majority  of  the  enlightened  . Cle^y  of  the  United 
States  approve  of  the  Society,  and  it  is  also  true  that  more  than  one-half  of 
the  State  Legislatures  have,  by  resolutions,  sanctioned  its  plan;  yet  the  amount 
of  the  annual  income  of  the  Society  does  not  authorize  the  belief  that  the  pub- 
lic mind,  generally,  has  been  pervaded  by  any  spirit  of  charity  towards  the  ob- 
ject of  it,  of  sufficient  power  to  accomplish,  within  a reasonable  time,  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  founders,  and  most  early  and  faithful  friends. 

But  thought  and  inquiry  are  now  excited  on  the  subject;  discussion  has  be- 
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{ gun;  elements  of  feeling  are  moved,  never  more  to  rest,  until  the  general  opinion 
and  judgment  of  the  nation  shall  be  formed  and  expressed  in  a firm  and  de- 
cided tone,  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  this  Institution.  We  reioiee  that  the 
| nation  is  attentive  to  the  subject.  We  have  confidence  in  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  m e confidence  still  in.  GOD.  We  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  doubt 
that  Truth,  and  Humanity  and  Religion  will  overcome  all  obstacles;  that  they 
will  summon  successfully  to  their  aid,  whatever  may  be  necessary  of  talent 
and  of  means,  and  that  the  great  Ruler  of  the  world  will  open  the  way  and 
lead  on  these  ministers  of  His  benevolence  to  the  accomplishment  of  whatever 
this  benevolence  may  dictate  for  the  benefit  of  our  coloured  population  and  of 
Africa,  and  for  the  stability  and  happiness  of  our  country. 

If  we  could  make  an  effort  that  should  be  felt  throughout  the  land;  if  we 
could  speak  with  a voice  that  every  American  should  hear,  we  would  act  and 
speak  now  for  the  single  purpose  of  allaying  all  sectional  jealousies;  of  soothing 
and  quieting  all  unkind  or  irritated  feeling;  and  of  inducing  all  honest  and 
candid  men  to  consider  the  great  questions  connected  with  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  our  coloured  population,  in  the  spirit  of  sobriety,  meek- 
ness and  charity.  No  other  spirit,  we  are  sure,  is  suited  either  to  the  sub- 
ject or  the  occasion.  Every  other  spirit  we  deprecate,  as  unfavourable  to  the 
formation  of  a correct  judgment — as  hostile  to  the  interests  of  those  whom  we 
would  relieve,  and  dangerous  to  the  general  security  and  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Trusting  that  such  a spirit  animates  the  hearts  of  the  readers  of  this  Jour- 
nal, we  may  be  permitted  to  ask  whether  the  simple  and  direct  object  of  the 
Colonization  Society  as  expressed  in  its  Constitution,  namely,  to  establish 
with  their  own  consent  the  free  people  of  colour  of  the  United  States  in  Chris- 
tian colonies  on  the  African  coast- nr  elsewhere,  be  not  (even  when  divested 
of  all  incidental  or  collateral  advantages  and  entirely  distinct  from  any  great- 
er object  which  may  be  promoted  by  its  moral  influence)  sufficiently  large 
and  important  to  merit  the  united,  generous  and  persevering  support  of  our 
'countrymen?  This  object  of  the  Society,  now  presents  itself  to  the  public, 
not  as  a theory,  the  utility  of  which  is  to  be'  tried,  but  as  a scheme  already 
proved  useful  by  actual  experiment;  an  experiment,  which,  it  is  clear, 
admits  of  indefinite  extension,  and*  promises  an  increasing  good  at  each 
point  brought  within  the  enlarging  circle  of  its-  influence.  If  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  free  man  of  colour  be  improved  hi  Liberia;  if  that  Co- 
lony have  assisted  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade;  if  it  have  already 
excited  both  sympathy  and  respect  for  the  coloured  race’ — if,  on  a shore  of 
barbarism  and  crime,  it  stand  a light  for  the  ignorant,  a refuge  for  the  oppress- 
ed, a Christian  Temple  wherein  superstitious  and  idolatrous  pagans  may  be 
taught  to  worship  the  only  living  and  true  God;  how  can  the  philanthropic 
or  pious  man  be  uninterested  in  its  fate,  refuse  to  assist  it,  or  cease  to  impor- 
tune the  Almighty  to  vouchsafe  to  it  his  gracious  protection?  Now  we  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  the  influence  of  our  African  Colony  upon  its  own 
citizens  and  upon  the  heather,  tribes  in  its  vicinity,  has  been  salutary  in  a 
high  degree;  that  it  has  banished  the  odious  slave-trade  from  a considerable 
line  of  c&ast;  that  it  has  awoke  strong  sympathies  in  behalf  of  the  whole  Af- 
rican race;  that  it  has  wrought  extensive  and  auspicious  changes  in  public 
sentiment  towards  this  race;  and,  finally,  that  some  extraordinary  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence  alone  can  prevent  the  growth  of  this  Colony  to  greatness, 
and  the  consequent  communication  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  through 
its  citizens,  to  the  uncivilized  and  unchristian  population  of  Africa.  We  sub- 
mit the  question,  then,  whether,  the  Colonization  Society,  fixing  its  eye  and 
directing  its  aim  to  the  simple  and  single  object  of  planting  Christian  colonies 
of  free  men  of  colour  on  the  African  coast/  and  this  while  the  practicableness 
of  so  doing  is  no  longer  problematical,  and  its  utility  clear  as  the  sun,  does  not 
deserve  to  be  well  sustained  by  humane  and  religious  men,  however  widely 
differing  on  points  distinct  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral  and  po- 
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litical  duty?  Some  may  think  that  slavery  under  every  possible  form  and 
modification  should  be  instantly  and  universally  abolished;  others  may  judge 
that  so  great  a change  in  the  condition  of  the  slave  population  and  the  gene- 
ral state  of  society  cannot  without  deepest  injury  to  all  concerned,  be  sudden- 
ly effected;  some  may  be  of  opinion  that  general  emancipation  is  practicable 
only  as  connected  with  Colonization;  others  may  deem  it  possible  on  our 
own  soil,  but  only  by  measures  cautious  and  gradual  in  their  operation,  and 
within  certain  and  well  defined  limitations;  and,  finally,  some  may  discern 
no  method  by  which  this  acknowledged  evil  can  be  removed  without  incur- 
ring evils  greater  than  slavery  itself,  and  others  abandoning  their  own  judg- 
ment, but  confiding  in  Providence,  may  hope  for  its  final  extinction,  but  only, 
by  means  concealed  at  present  from  human  observation:  yet  we  know  not  why 
all  these  may  not  unite  in  aid  of  an  Institution  which  has  effected  already 
great  good,  and  which  by  a process  entirely  unobjectionable  and  harmless, 
must,  if  duly  sustained,  accomplish  good  incalculable  for  the  interests  of  man- 
kind and  the  honor  of  God.  We  have  ever  thought,  that  on  the  broad  com- 
mon ground  assumed  by  the  Society,  ail  benevolent  men  might  act  together. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  discover  in  the  single,  great,  specific  object  of 
the  Society,  that  which  can  be  reasonably  made  matter  for  controversy. — 
And  though  we  are  aware  that  the  Society  encounters  opposition,  both  at 
the  North  and  the  South,  still  our  confidence  is  unshaken,  that  this  opposition 
cannot  long  survive  except  in  a few  minds  subject  either  to  a delusion  that  no 
reason  can  dispel,  or  to  the  less  excusable  influence  of  principles  hostile  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  the  improvement,  the  rights  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  True,  the  zealous  advocate  of  immediate,  entire  and  uncon- 
ditional emancipation,  while  he  views  the  Society  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  his  measures,  will  refuse  to  assist  it;  and  the  defender  of  perpetual  slave- 
ry, knowing  as  he  must  know,  that  the  moral  influence  of  the  Society  is  de- 
cidedly and  powerfully  favourable  to  voluntary  abolition,  will  not  cease  to 
oppose  it,  yet  the  first  is  unable  to  show  that  the  object  he  desires  is  retarded 
by  the  Society,  and  the  last  may  -despair  of  proving  that  either  individuals 
or  Society  experience  injury,  rather  than  benefit,  from  its  moral  influence. — 
True,  those  who  would  efieeta  sudden  and  complete  abolition,  even  should 
it  bring  ruin  upon  all  parties  concerned,  and  those  who  would  never  effect  it, 
even  though  certain  that  all  parties  would  realize  from  it  the  greatest  advant- 
age, are  not  to  be  reiied  on  either  for  wisdom  or  benevolence.  Opposition 
to  the  Society,  hovvever,  by  those  who  desire  the  former,  because  they  believe 
it  both  safe  and  beneficial,  (and  who  would  promote  it  only  by  safe  and  prop- 
er means),  and  by  those  who  decline  to  attempt  the  latter,  because  they  deem 
it  absolutely  impracticable,  appears  incapable  of  defence.  The  Society 
colonizes  only  the  free.  It  throws  no  obstacle  Jn  the  way  of  manumission, 
it  encourages  no  attempt  to  effect  impossibilities.  It  offers  the  opportu- 
nity and  presents  the  motive  for  emancipation  to  the  master,  and  has  no 
apprehension  that  he  will  deem  emancipation  wise  or  expedient,  when  it  is 
not.  It  leaves  all  questions  in  regard  to  the  slave  population,  to  be  settled 
just  as  freely  and  exclusively  by  the  judgment  of  those  who  alone  under  the  con- 
stitution of  the  land  have  the  right  to  decide  them , as  though  it  had  no  influ- 
ence upon  their  judgment.  It  exerts  no  influence  upon  slavery  excepting  a 
moral  influence.  If  we  condemn  it  because  it  exerts  no  other  influence,  we 
must  for  consistency’s  sake  condemn  the  constitution  of  the  Union,  which 
leaves  neither  individuals  nor  associations  the  right  of  doing  any  thing 
for  abolition,  but  through  the  will  and  consent  of  the  slave-holder.  If  we 
condemn  it  because  it  exerts  this  influence,  let  us  also  condemn  all  our  free 
Institutions — all  our  Bible,  Tract  and  Missionary  Societies — and,  finally,  the 
mild  and  humane  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion.  For,  (according  to  Dr. 
Robertson,)  it  was  Christianity  which  weakened  the  feudal  system  and  finally 
abolished  slavery  throughout  Europe.  It  was  this  religion  which  “struggled 
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with  the  maxims  and  manners  of  the  world,  and  contributed  more  than  any 
other  circumstance  to  introduce  the  practice  of  manumission.” 

We  neither  hope  nor  desire  to  justify  the  Society  iu  the  opinion  of  those 
who  would  suddenly  abolish  slavery,  without  regard  to  consequences;  or  in 
that  of  those  who  would  perpetuate  it  for  their  own  personal  advantage, 
even  when  convinced  that  abolition  is  required  by  considerations  most  pow- 
erful, both  of  humanity  and  the  public  good.  But  we  would  gladly  vindicate 
its  character  in  the  sight  of  all  sober,  benevolent  and  pious  men.  We  would 
neither  degrade  reason,  nor  waste  argument,  in  controversy  with  those,  who 
would  sacrifice  to  the  mere  abstraction  and  shade  of  right  (which  would,  in  this 
case,  prove  to  be  the  very  spirit  and  essence  of  wrong),  the  peace,  the  happiness 
and  union  of  our  country;  nor  in  attempts  to  conciliate  those  who  are  warring 
with  the  kindest  and  best  influences  of  truth  and  reason,  and  the  holy  princi- 
ples of  all  human  liberty  and  improvement.  But  we  would  earnestly  invite 
all  reflecting,  judicious,  patriotic  and  Christian  men,  seriously  to  consider  the 
principles  and  claims,  and  immediately  and  generously  to  unite  in  sustaining 
the  operations  of  this  Society.  Their  opinions  may  be  various  on  many  sub- 
jects; they  may  differ  in  judgment  on  sundry  questions  relating  to  the  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  our  slave  population;  but  will  they  not  agree  in  this,  that 
the  American  Colonization  Society  is  a truly  benevolent  Institution;  benevolent 
in  its  aspect  and  tendencies  towards  the  whole  African  race ? 

If  we  look  to  the  free  people  of  colour,  we  see  them  placed  by  this  Society, 
with  their  own  consent,  in  circumstances,  where,  freed  from  all  the  perplexities 
and  embarrassments  that  surround  them  here,  they  are  excited  by  new  motives, 
encouraged  by  better  hopes,  stimulated  to  industry  and  enterprise  by  prospects 
of  the  noblest  and  richest  rewards,  and  made  to  cherish  the  manly  and  mighty 
spirit  of  an  independent  and  sdf-governed  people.  Every  thing  strengthens 
their  faculties,  kindles  their  invention,  aud  rouses  their  souls  to  action.  They 
feel  the  love  of  country.  The  soil  they  tread,  the  forests,  the  rivers,  the 
mountains  of  Africa  are  theirs,  and  to  be  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  their 
children.  They  have  every  thing  to  do,  but  they  are  to  labour  for  them- 
selves. Materials  are  before  them,  but  rude  and  unformed,  and  they  must  be 
the  architects  of  their  own  institutions,  their  own  fortunes.  Great  exam- 
ples shine  upon  them,  and  God  himself  favours  ttwm.  If  they  fail  to  be 
happy,  if  they  fail  to  be  great,  they  will  stand  self-condemned,  and  the  world 
will  condemn  them.  They  feel  the  impulses  of  philanthropy.  What  chord  of 
generous,  kindred  affection,  will  not  vibrate  iutheir  hearts,  when  Africa,  their 
mother,  dark  in  sorrow  as  in  aspect,  calls  upon  them  to  deliver  her  children 
from  the  most  cruel  invaders  and  most  rigorous  bondage;  to  teach  them  heav- 
enly truths;  to  civilize  their  manners,  tame  their  passions,  conquer  their  vices, 
and  exalt  them  to  the  rank  of  virtuous,  free,  and  Christian  men?  And  who 
can  doubt  that  circumstances  have  vast  power  to  degrade  or  elevate  mankind? 
And  if  there  be  a people  needing,  more  than  any  other  for  their'improvement, 
new  and  powerful  motives  to  action,  are  they  not  our  free  pople  of  colour,  so 
long  debased — so  long  crushed  in  spirit  and  hopes — so  long  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth,  and  strangers  to  the  privileges  and  promise  of  the  enlightened 
and  independent  among  whom  they  reside? 

No  one  who  has  once  read,  can  ever  forget,  that  most  eloquent  passage  in 
one  of  the  best  speeches  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  which  the  orator,  after  declaring, 
that  when  “we  speak  of  the  commerce  with  our  colonies,  fiction  lags  after 
truth;  invention  is  unfruitful,  and  imagination  cold  and  barren,”  turns  to  New 
England;  and  in  allusion  to*  her  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  exclaims: — 
“What  in  the  world  is  equal  to  it?  Pass  by  the  other  parts,  and  look  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  people  of  New  England  have  of  late  carried  on  the 
whale  fishery.  Whilst  we  follow  them  among  the  tumbling  mountains  of  ice, 
and  behold  them  penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson’s  Bay 
and  Davis’  Straits;  whilst  we  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  Arctic  Circle, 
we  hear  that  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  polar  cold;  that 
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they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and  engaged  under  the  frozen  serpent  of  the  South. 
Falkland  Island,  which  seemed  too  remote  an  object  for  the  grasp  of  nation- 
al ambition,  is  but  a stage  and  resting  place  in  the  progress  of  their  victorious 
industry.  We  know  that  while  some  draw  the  line,  and  strike  the  harpoon 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the  longitude,  and  pursue  their  gigantic 
game  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  No  sea  but  what  is  vexed  with  their  fishe- 
ries. No  climate  that  is  not  witness  to  their  toils.  Neither  the  perseverance 
of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of 
English  enterprise,  ever  carried  this  most  perilous  mode  of  hard  industry  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  pushed  by  this  recent  people;  a people  who 
are  still  in. the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood.”  No 
wonder  that  Mr.  Burke  should  have  said  in  conclusion — “When  I contem- 
plate these  things,  when  I reflect  upon  these  effects,  I feel  all  the  pride  of 
power  sink,  and  all  presumption  in  the  wisdom  of  human  contrivances,  melt 
and  die  away  within  me.  My  rigor  relents.  I pardon  something  to  the 
spirit  of  Liberty.”  And  what,  may  we  not  ask,  aroused  that  wonderful  spirit 
of  enterprise  that  produced  results,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  among  the  in- 
habitants of  these  then  colonies,  not  to  be  transcended  by  the  language  or 
imagination  of  this  great  man?  What  but  the  circumstances  into  'which  our 
fathers  were  thrown  upon  these  shores;  and  by  the  discipline  of  which,  their 
characters  were  formed  to  industry,  adventure,  perseverance,  and  energy? — 
While,  amid  hardships  and  dangers,  they  subdued  the  forests,  contended  with 
wild  beasts  or  more  savage  men,  traced  unknown  rivers  to  their  source,  or 
crossed  mountains,  the  granite  bulwarks  of  which,  seemed  to  stand,  impassable 
barriers  to  their  progress,  they  were  educated  for  great  achievements,  and 
made  to  realize  the  all-subduing  power  of  the  human  mind.  If  the  activity 
and  vigorous  habits  of  youth,  form  manhood  for  worthy,  bold  and  successful 
efforts;  surely  we  may  expect  the  manhood  of  a nation’s  character  to  embody 
and  show  forth  those  qualities,  which  have  been  planted  and  cherished  in  the 
soil  and  periods  of  its  youth.  And  if  circumstances  attending  the  coloniza- 
tion of  America,  have  given  to  humanity  a growth  and  strength,  unknown 
elsewhere;  can  we  doubt  that  in  Africa,  and  in  the  experience  of  her  children, 
similar  circumstances  will  produce  similar  effects?  Suppose  we  grant,  that 
the  emigrants  to  Liberia  are  inferior  to  the  early  emigrants  to  America;  yet 
this  cannot  change  the  fact,  that  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  of  both,  has 
a powerful  tendency  to  elevate  their  condition  and  character. 

That  the  influence  of  the  Society,  so  far  as  this  influence  (solely  and  ex- 
clusively moral)  touches  slavery,  is  favourable  to  emancipation,  cannot  be  de- 
nied, except  by  those  ignorant  of  facts,  or  by  such  as  will  trust  to  theory, 
rather  than  experience.  We  know,  and  all  intelligent  men  south  of  the 
Potomac  know,  that  the  influence  of  the  Society  favors  manumission. — 
Many  generous  and  Christian  masters  regard  Liberia  with  intense  interest, 
as  the  hopeful  asylum  of  the  enslaved.  Nearly  one  thousand  persons, 
recently  in  bondage,  have  been  liberated,  supplied  with  various  articles 
of  necessity  and  comfort  by  their  former  proprietors,  and  assisted  to  settle 
in  freedom  and  prosperity  in  the  Colony.  And  numerous  others,  (not  the 
aged,  infirm  and  vicious,  but  the  young,  the  virtuous,  the  valuable,)  are  now 
offered  to  the  Society,  and  want  of  funds  alone,  prevents  this  Institution  from 
immediately  assisting  them  to  emigrate. 

And  who  does  not  know  that  the  founders,  and  all  the  ablest  friends  of  the 
Society  have  represented  it  as  benevolent,  not  only  towards  men  of  colour  already 
free:  but  as  submitting  to  individuals  and  States  at'the  South,  a plan,  by  which 
the  freedom  of  the  slave  could  be  made  a blessing  to  him,  and  nowise  detrimen- 
tal to  the  public  good — that  they  have  exhibited  it,  not  as  an  instrument  for  per- 
petuating a great,  acknowledged,  and  growing  evil,  but  as  designed  and  adapted 
for  the  use  of  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  use  it,  as  the  means  of ‘confer- 
ring freedom  upon  their  slaves,  either  from  motives  of  humanity,  self-interest, 
patriotism  or  conscience? 
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And  who  will  venture  to  set  limits  to  the  final  results  of  the  benign,  the 
peaceful,  the  glorious  moral  influence  of  the  Society  in  favour  of  human  lib- 
erty? All  the  moral  elements  which  enter  into,  and  control  our  free  institu- 
tions, and  govern  the  great  movements  of  this  age,  must  increase  the  power 
and  extent  of  this  moral  influence.  It  enlists  in  its  behalf  the  principle  of  as- 
sociation, and  makes  every  emigrant  on  his  way,  and  every  citizen  under  his 
own  vine  and  tig-tree  in  Africa,  excite  sympathies  and  purposes  in  favour  of 
human  freedom.  It  asks  not  the  aid  of  language  to  touch  a thousand  hearts. 
The  holy  affections  of  our  nature,  truth,  conscience,  in  the  secret  retirements 
of  the  soul,  will  plead  for  it,  and  make  it  omnipotent.  To  attempt  to  shut  it 
out — to  attempt  to  resist  it,  will  be  as  vain  as  to  attempt  to  chill  the  warmth 
or  darken  the  light  of  Heaven. 

But  Africa,  that  “great  wilderness  of  the  world,”  as  it  has  been  truly  called, 
opens  her  vast  territory,  inviting  American  Christians  to  change  it  from  the 
rudeness  of  a savage  land,  into  fields  of  fruitfulness  and  beauty;  to  make  it  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  free,  the  educated  and  the  righteous;  to  banish  there- 
from, forever,  oppression,  superstition  and  war;  and  to  extend  over  all  its 
miserable  people,  the  law  of  justice,  and  kindness  and  peace. 

How  shall  Africa  be  made  civilized  and  Christian?  The  restoration  and  es- 
tablishment of  her  own  children,  as  instructed  and  religious  communities,  on 
her  shores,  certainly  promises  more  for  this  object,  than  any  other  means  that 
can  be  devised.  They  can  enjoy  health  beneath  her  vertical  sun.  No  physical 
distinction  forbids  their  amalgamation  with  her  tribes.  All  the  products  of  her 
soil,  and  of  her  rivers,  and  all  the  wealth  of  her  mines,  wait  for  their  possession. 
No  superior  or  more  powerful  race  is  thereto  be  dreaded;  no  hand  of  violence 
stretched  out  to  rob  them  of  the  blessings  of  a merciful  Providence.  They 
go  thereto  be  the  unmolested  dispensers  of  good  to  their  brethren,  and  to  find 
their  present  duty,  identified  with  their  present  interests.  They  go  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  humanity,  to  impart  courage  to  the  timid,  and  hope  to  the  dis- 
consolate; to  raise  up  the  fallen  and  speak  of  mercy  to  the  distressed;  to  en- 
lighten the  dark  minded,  and  to  sound  out  the  trumpet  notes  of  salvation  over 
the  desert  and  waste  places  of  human  life.  They  go  to  unchain  millions  of 
souls  fettered  in  the  bondage  of  death,  and  to  bring  them  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

With  such  views  of  the  benevolent  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  towards  the  whole  coloured  race,  we  cannot  believe  that 
any  of  the  wise  and  good  of  our  country  will  long  question  the  purity  of  its 
principles,  or  deny  to  it  their  support.  We  call  upon  them  thoroughly  to  ex- 
amine its  claims,  in  the  spirit  of  candour,  and  patriotism,  and  piety.  They 
will  find  that  it  has  been  guilty  of  no  inconsistency,  of  no  hypocrisy;  that  it  has 
never  shown  itself  with  one  aspect  towards  the  North,  and  another  towards 
the  South;  that  it  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  at  its  origin;  that  it  conceals,  un- 
der the  semblance  of  charity,  no  elements  of  political  discord;  that  its  purposes, 
like  its  proceedings  are  all  open  as  day;  that  while  it  is  the  friend  of  the 
unfortunate,  it  is  equally  the  friend  of  our  whole  country. 

The  signs  of  the  times  admonish  us,  that  an  appeal  is  due  to  pvery  friend 
of  the  Society  at  this  crisis,  when  (as  never  before)  earnest  efforts  are  re- 
quired to  produce  unity  of  sentiment,  action  and  charity  in  aid  of  its  cause; 
that  no  cloud  may  long  be  permitted  to  linger  in  our  horison,  and  that  the 
sound  of  distant  thunder  may  die  away  forever.  We  are  a people  peculiarly 
favoured  and  honoured  of  God;  and  while  other  nations  have  been  shaken  by 
the  storms  of  passion  and  of  war,  we  have  dwelt  together  as  brethren  in  one 
great  family  of  peace.  Sensible  of  our  obligations  to  heaven,  and  duly  appre- 
ciating our  privileges,  we  are  summoned  to  a great  work  of  philanthropy;  but 
let  us  beware  lest,  while  attempting  a work  so  holy,  some  root  of  bitterness 
spring  up  in  the  midst  of  us;  lest,  while  opening  streams  of  consolation  to  others, 
the  golden  bowl  of  our  own  union  and  happiness  be  broken  at  the  fountain. 

If  any  question  should  be  approached  with  solemnity,  and  with  prayer 
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for  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  surely  it  is  that  which  relates  to  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  our  coloured  population.  Great  events,  which  we  cannot  con- 
trol, mav  urge  this  question  upon  us,  and  let  it  be  considered  calmly,  delibe- 
rately, manfully,  as  before  the  world  and  Heaven.  So  much,  at  least,  is 
clear.  A practicable  plan  of  good  for  those  already  free , is  submitted  for 
our  approval  and  execution.  Let  us,  as  one  united  and  generous  people,  urge 
it  forward;  the  consequences  may  be  greater  than  our  expectations,  may  sur- 
pass our  hopes.  Union  in  sustaining  the  cause  of  this  Society,  in  no  way 
prevents  individual  and  separate  action  in  various  modes  and  by  various 
methods,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  improve  the  character  of  our  colour- 
ed population:  on  the  contrary,  it  implies  and  strengthens  that  mutual  confi- 
dence between  the  citizens  of  the  South  and  the  North,  which,  if  it  be  not 
indispensable,  must  greatly  contribute  to  the  success  of  any  means  and  plans, 
which  may  be  devised  for  the  benefit  of  this  population. 

As  gentleness  is  a characteristic  of  the  virtuous  affections,  so  is  it,  generally, 
of  those  influences  which  soften  the  heart  and  subdue  the  will  of  man.  Mem- 
orable are  the  words  of  Christ  to  his  Apostles: — “Behold,  I send  you  forth  as 
sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves,  be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as 
doves.”  They  w^ent  forth  preaching  peace;  the  law  of  kindness  was  on  their 
lips;  and  even  in  the  presence  of  enemies,  their  features  beamed  with  love. 
Though  theirs  were  no  carnal  weapons,  they  were  mighty  through  God;  and 
by  meekness,  by  patience,  by  charity,  by  forgiveness,  by  the  gentleness  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  sign  ef  His  cross,  they  won  victories — bloodless,  it  is  true; 
but  far  more  glorious  than  Rome  ever  celebrated  in  her  pride  of  power. — 
Christians  may  now  draw  weapons  from  the  same  armory,  and  wield  them 
with  the  same  success.  Their  triumphs  will  not  be  over  breathless  and  bleed- 
ing and  dying  humanity,  but  over  ignorance  and  selfishness,  vice  and  misery; 
over  all  that  degrades  the  character,  darkens  the  prospect,  and  ruins  the  soul 
of  man. 

Pythagoras  said  God  was  Harmony;  and  surely  a Christian  may  express  re- 
gret that  discordant  sounds  should  ever  disturb  that  kingdom,  the  advent  of 
whose  Heavenly  Prince,  angels  celebrated  by  anthems  of  “Glory  to  God, 
peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  man.”  Let  us  catch  those  strains;  let  them 
be  prolonged  forevermore.  Then  shall  prophetic  visions  be  realized;  the  in- 
habitants of  the  rocks  shall  sing;  they  shall  shout  from  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

Surely,  surely,  the  harmony  of  heaven  ought  to  govern  the  philanthropy  of 
earth.  And  what  man  of  feeling  must  not  weep  to  see  a noble  cause,  which 
is  inacessible  to  the  malice  of  its  foes,  ruined,  either  by  the  indiscretions  or  the 
dissentions  of  its  friends.  The  cause  of  African  Colonization  cannot  fail, 
while  the  friends  of  God  and  man  prove  true  to  it.  But  should  these  ever 
lose  confidence  in  each  other,  or  the  goodness  of  the  cause;  should  this  cause 
ever  be  left  to  depend  for  its  support  on  the  principles  of  mere  worldly  policy, 
or  political  expediency;  should  it  struggle  amid  the  angry  elements  of  section- 
al and  party  strife,  and  the  sympathies  and  charities  of  Christians  be  with- 
drawn from  it,  we  may  indeed  tremble  for  the  consequences.  But  if  humanity 
still  hold  it  as  its  own;  if  it  continue  to  gather  around  it  the  sympathies  of  the 
wise  and  the  virtuous;  if  it  move  onward  in  the  light  of  mercy  and  of  peace, 
sustained  by  the  charities,  and  consecrated  by  the  prayers  of  the  pious,  it  may 
defy  all  opposition.  It  will  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  Almighty;  and  who 
shall  defeat  the  providence  or  resist  the  power  of  God ! 

We  would  remind  the  public,  that  never  were  the  pecuniary  wants  of  the 
Society  greater  than  at  this  moment.  Without  an  increase  of  funds,  it  will 
be  incapable  of  sending  expeditions  to  Liberia  during  the  present  year.  On 
the  list  of  applicants  for  a passage  are  hundreds,  recommended  as  deserving 
assistance;  many  of  them  slaves,  ready  to  be  liberated,  and  all  waiting  with 
anxiety  for  the  means  of  removal  to  Africa.  Shall  they  appeal  in  vain  to  a 
generous  and  magnanimous  people? 
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May  we  express  the  hope,  that  the  next  anniversary  of  this  Society  will 
witness  the  friends  of  African  colonization,  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
assembled,  duly  to  consider  and  aid  the  object,  an  object,  which,  whether  we 
regard  its  nature  or  its  magnitude,  cannot  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  ablest  and  best  men  in  this  nation.  Their  enlightened  zeal,  and  the 
wisdom  of  their  counsels,  will  give  new  energy  to  the  operations  of  the  Society, 
and  elevate  it  to  a level,  at  least,  with  any  of  the  benevolent  institutions  of  this 
nation  or  age. 

We  live  in  the  midst  of  great  events.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  (and 
we  ought  not  to,  if  we  could)  arrest  those  moral  influences  which  are 
powerfully  and  rapidly  working  for  the  relief  and  elevation  of  the  whole 
African  race.  But  who  that  has  the  heart  of  a Christian,  of  a patriot, 
or  even  of  a man,  must  not  deprecate  any  publications  or  any  movements  that 
threaten  the  public  peace,  and  endanger  that  Union  which  is  our  strength,  our 
happiness,  and  our  glory.  Procul,  O procul  este  profani,  would  we  exclaim 
to  those  rash  men,  who,  in  the  delirium  of  imagined  philanthropy,  would 
kindle  or  fan  a flame  that  will  leave  them,  (should  reason  ever  again  shed  light 
upon  their  minds,)  only  to  weep  over  the  fragments  and  ashes  of  this  grand 
and  holy  temple  of  Liberty. 
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In  the  August  number  of  the  Repository,  we  noticed,  at  some  length,  the 
statements  in  relation  to  the  Colony,  which  certain  coloured  individuals  were 
reported  to  have  made  at  a public  meeting,  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  July 
last;  and  referred  to  evidence  of  the  most  unquestionable  authority,  showing 
the  utter  falsehood  of  those  statements.  At  the  same  time,  the  favourable 
characters  of  the  alleged  witnesses,  and  other  circumstances,  induced  us  to 
disbelieve,  and  to  express  the  disbelief,  that  they  had  ever  made  the  remarks 
imputed  to  them.  The  correctness  of  this  opinion,  as  it  regards  one  of  them, 
will  appear  from  the  subjoined  article,  which  is  copied  from  the  National  In- 
telligencer; and  a similar  purgation  of  the  other  two  persons,  whose  names  have 
been  used  as  vehicles  of  slander  on  the  Colony,  will,  we  trust,  be  forthcoming 
in  good  time.  This  proceeding  is  more  desirable  on  their  own  account  than 
on  that  of  the  Colony  or  the  Society;  the  seal  of  falsehood  having  been  already 
stamped  indelibly  on  the  pretended  disclosures. 

The  concoction  of  these  disclosures  may  be  properly  termed  a conspiracy 
against  benevolence;  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  more  remarka- 
ble, the  wickedness  that  prompted  such  fabrications,  or  the  folly  that  could 
hope  for  their  safety  from  detection.  If  we  mistake  net,  however,  the  effect 
of  such  machinations  on  the  cause  of  colonization,  must  be  salutary;  for  it  must 
naturally  inspire  every  honest  heart  with  sentiments  of  aversion  from  opposi- 
tion so  reckless,  and  every  candid  mind  with  a disposition  to  distrust  the  con- 
genial calumnies  to  which  the  Society  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  subjected. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

The  writer  of  the  subjoined  communication  is  a colored  man,  of  this  ci- 
ty, one  of  the  most  respectable  of  his  class,  long  known,  and  universally  es- 
teemed. It  has  been  his  intention  for  two  years  past  to  remove  to  Liberia, 
and  he  has  during  that  time  been  engaged  in  learning  a business  which  it  is 
his  design  to  follow  in  Africa.  With  his  hopes  and  wishes  thus  turned  to- 
wards his  contemplated  removal,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  read  with 
deep  anxiety  the  very  unfavorable  statements  respecting  the  Colony,  which 
were  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  three  respectable  colored  men  of  Mary- 
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land,  who  had  recently  visited  Liberia  for  the  express  purpose  of  acquiring 
for  themselves  and  friends  correct  information  of  the  state  of  the  Colony. — 
Confident  that  the  statements  were  untrue,  and  suspecting  that  they  were 
notin  reality  made  by  the  individuals  on  whom  they  were  fathered,  he  vol- 
untarily undertook  a journey  to  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  to  see  the 
men,  and  to  ascertain  the  truth.  The  result  of  his  inquiries  is  given  in  his 
own  language,  in  the  following  communication,  which  we  insert  at  his  earnest 
request: 
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Messrs.  Editors:  The  United  States  Telegraph,  of  the  24th  of  July,  having  been  put 
into  my  hands,  in  which  the  Editor  is  kind  enough  to  copy  from  the  Emancipator  an  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  a meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  facts, 
as  it  is  stated,  from  Messrs.  Whittington,  Price  and  Givins,  in  relation  to  Liberia,  I 
would  observe,  that  Whittington  and  Price  were  sent  out  by  the  friends  of  the  Society  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  color  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. On  their  return  they  passed  through  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  requested  to  make 
statements,  which  they  did,  respecting  Liberia,  but  not  in  the  manner  as  published  in  the 
Emancipator.  When  I read  the  statements,  I was  convinced  they  were  false,  so  much  so, 
that  I was  guilty  of  the  rudeness  of  saying  to  Mr.  T.  who  handed  me  the  paper — “It  is  a lie, 
and  I can  prove  it  such;  Whittington  and  Price  never  made  such  statements — I will  see  them 
upon  the  subject.”  I immediately  went  in  search  of  a passage  to  the  Eastern  Shore;  having 
obtained  one,  after  four  days  travel,  I found  Mr.  Price  very  comfortably  situated  in  the 
country  as  a farmer.  As  soon  as  a suitable  opportunity  offered,  I explained  to  him  the  ob- 
ject of  my  visit,  and  then  read  to  him  the  paper  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
which  he  attended  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  P.  promptly  denied  making  the  statement  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Emancipator,  and  Telegraph;  and  declared  that  even  what  he  did  say  was  great- 
ly misrepresented.  We  carefully  read  over  these  statements  together,  and  when  I came  to 
those  parts  which  were  incorrect,  he  would  stop  me,  and  mark  with  a pencil,  and  explain 
what  he  had  said,  and  point  out  the  misrepresentations.  His  statements  I now  give  to  the 
public  as  I received  them  from  Mr.  P. 

“To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  I,  James  Price,  being  called  upon  by  James  Brown,  of 
Washington  City,  to  answer  to  the  statements  said  to  be  made  by  me  and  Joseph  Whitting- 
ton, in  Philadelphia,  remark,  1st. — It  is  said  that  I stated  at  the  meeting,  that  when  I ar- 
rived at  Liberia,  I found  almost  every  thing  had  been  misrepresented.  This  I deny.  I am 
accused  of  saying  that  when  the  helpless  females  beheld  the  distressed  situation  of  the  Colo- 
nists and  the  natives,  they,  with  astonishment  and  grief  exclaimed.  Merciful  God!  is  it  pos- 
sible that  we  have  been  so  deceived  so  as  to  come  to  a country  like  this — and  many,  who 
had  pamphlets,  committed  them  to  the  flames;  saying  that  those  publications  had  ruined 
them  and  their  families.  I never  heard  such  exclamations,  nor  did  I ever  see  a pamphlet  burnt 
by  any  one. 

“Here  I explain:  I said  that  the  Kroomen  met  us  about  ten  miles  down  the  river,  and  came 
on  board,  without  clothes,  except  an  apron  tied  before  them.  When  the  women  saw  them 
they  turned  their  backs  on  them,  and  I saw  one  of  them  weep  at  the  unpleasant  sight.  I 
was  asked  if  I attended  any  funerals,  and  whether  the  grave-yard  looked  as  though  many 
persons  had  been  buried.  To  this  I answered,  I did  attend  a funeral,  and  there  appeared  to 
be  many  persons  buried  there;  but  the  statement  in  the  Telegraph  makes  it  appear  that  I was 
called  upon  at  the  first  burial  to  attend  another,  which  led  to  a much  larger  grave-y?rd;  and 
that  I was  told  that  I had  not  seen  all  things;  that  I was  not  aware  of  the  number  placed  in 
a grave.  This  statement  never  was  made  by  me,  and  could  not  be  made  with  truth.  These 
burials  were  twelve  miles  apart — one  at  Caldwell  and  the  other  at  Monrovia.  That  at  C. 
took  place  at  least  a wreek  before  the  one  at  Monrovia.  How  then  could  I have  been  call- 
ed upon  at  the  first  to  attend  the  second,  when  the  person  whose  funeral  I attended  last 
was  yet  alive?  I am  accused  of  stating  that  I saw  more  drunkards  in  the  Colony  than  I ev- 
er saw  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  and  that  I did  not  dine  or  call  at  a house  but  what 
rum  or  wane  was  set  before  me.  This  statement  was  never  made  by  me — it  is  a duty  that  I 
owe  to  the  Colonists,  particularly  to  the  Vice  Agent,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  E.  Johnson, 
with  whom  I dined — neither  of  whom  offered  me  any  thing  to  drink  but  water,  nor  any  other 
of  the  Colonists,  with  but  one  exception. 

“And  as  brother  Whittington  and  myself  went  out  together  for  the  same  purpose,  and  re- 
turned together,  and  attended  the  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  he  not  being  on  the  spot  to  an- 
swer statements  made  by  him,  and,  I knowing  that  he  never  made  such  statements  as  are 
published  in  the  paper  now  before  me,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  deny  what  I know  he  did  not 
say.  First,  he  is  accused  of  saying  that  he  never  could  see  rice  or  coffee,  or  even  hear  of  them 
growing  at  the  Colony.  It  is  true,  we  did  not  see  them,  as  we  expected  to  have  seen  them, 
yet  those  things  grow  there.  I saw  coffee  growing,  and  brought  some  home  with  me.  It  is 
stated  that  brother  Whittington  said,  rice  sold  at  twenty  cents  per  pound,  eoffee  at  sixty, 
and  pork  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  barrel.  This  he  never  stated.  The  list  he  and  myself 
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kept,  contradicts  such  a statement.  There  is  no  such  thing  known  in  the  Colony  as  selling 
rice  by  the  pound;  it  is  sold  as  we  sell  grain  in  this  country,  by  measure.  The  list  of  prices 
puts  coffee  from  25  to  37  cents,  and  pork  20  dollars  per  barrel.  Brother  W.  is  accused  of 
saying  that  persons  were  not  allowed  to  write  from  the  Colony  to  the  United  States,  with- 
out their  letters  undergoing  examination.  Brother  Whittington  could  never  have  made  such 
a statement.  I never  heard  any  objections  to  any  one  writing  to  the  United  States.  I 
brought  several  letters  for  persons  in  my  neighbourhood.  Brother  W.  might  have  said,  with 
truth,  that  it  was  difficult  for  emigrants  to  return  without  a passport.  Brother  W.  is  accused 
of  stating  that  the  Colonists  did  not  teach  the  natives,  except  to  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage well  enough  to  decoy  their  brethren  away,  and  sell  them  for  slaves.  I deny  that  bro. 
W.  ever  made  such  a statement.  Allow  me  to  explain:  Brother  W.  in  a private  conversa- 
tion, gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  several  of  the  Kings  had  sent  their  sons  to  the  Colony  for 
the  purpose  of  schooling  them;  and  while  these  boys  were  in  the  Colony  they  had  learnt  to 
speak  broken  English,  and  he  supposed  that  the  Spaniards,  and  others  who  dealt  in  the 
slave-trade,  could  also  in  some  degree  speak  English;  and  brother  W.  thought  the  fathers  of 
those  boys  might  make  them  very  useful  as  interpreters  between  their  fathers  and  the  slave- 
traders.  This,  however,  was  only  a notion  of  brother  W.  and  he  never  intended  it  to  be 
used  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  used.  3rother  W.’s  and  my  statements  at  the  Phila- 
delphia meeting  are  so  falsely  represented,  that  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  have  it  in  my  pow- 
er to  contradict  them,  which  I now  do,  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses. 

JAMES  PRICE. 


P.  Lemon, 

L.  Robertson, 


Witnesses. 


Worcester  county,  August  6,  1833.” 


Having  given  Mr.  Price’s  denial  and  explanation,  allow  me  to  make  a few  remarks.  I 
have  no  intention  to  make  the  public  believe  that  Mr.  Whittington  and  Price  brought  very 
good  news.  They  did  not  bring  as  encouraging  news  as  the  friends  of  the  Society  would 
like  to  have  heard;  yet  there  was  nothing  in  the  report  made  by  them  very  discouraging. — 
I had  a long  conversation  with  Mr.  Price,  and  the  whole  cause  of  the  disappointment  was  on 
account  of  the  low  state  of  agricultural  improvements.  This  evil,  however,  is  easily  re- 
moved. Mr.  Price  states  to  me,  that  the  land  is  rich  and  timber  plenty,  and  that  the  climate 
is  not  as  warm  in  Liberia  as  in  Maryland;  and  what  went  to  discourage  them  more,  I have 
no  doubt,  was  this  circumstance,  that  some  of  the  warm  friends  of  the  Society  had  spoken 
in  higher  terms  of  some  things  at  the  Colony  than  they  ought  to  have  spoke;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, Mr.  W.  and  Mr.  P.’s  expectations  were  raised  higher  respecting  Liberia  than  any 
country  would  justify — just  as  I also  now  see  and  hear  the  enemies  of  the  Colony  say  things 
against  the  Colony  and  the  Colonists,  as  though  it  wa3  the  most  wretched  country,  and  they 
the  most  abased  people  in  the  world.  Were  I to  tell  what  I have  seen  and  heard  from  the 
opposers  of  the  Colonization  Society,  I would  hardly  be  believed.  But  before  I proceed  to 
notice  the  wanton  prejudice  against  the  Colony,  permit  me  to  say,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  Colonization  Society — this  I leave  to  those  whose  circumstances  and 
education  have  better  fitted  them  for  the  task.  But,  I am  asked,  what  means  all  the  trouble 
I have  taken  to  go  a hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  give  it  to  the 
public,  if  I do  not  intend  to  plead  for  the  cause  of  the  Colonization  Society?  I admit  that  I 
am  a friend  to  the  Society;  I know  of  no  just  cause  why  I should  not  be  so,  but  believe  me  I 
am  a much  greater  friend  to  my  colored  brethren,  and  would  rather  see  the  Institution  broken 
up,  and  done  away  with  forever,  than  that  it  should  work  against  the  interest  of  the  colored 
people;  and  could  I believe  that  it  would  prove  against  their  interest,  I would  oppose  it 
with  all  my  heart;  but  I believe  otherwise,  so  much  so  that  I am  making  ready  to  remove 
to  Liberia  with  my  family,  with  a belief  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  day’s  work  I have 
ever  done.  I am  much  encouraged  to  do  so  from  letters  I have  received,  time  after  time, 
from  some  of  my  best  friends  in  Liberia,  who  write  me  every  opportunity,  and  upon  whom 
I can  rely.  The  same  ship  that  brought  Messrs.  W.  and  P.  to  the  United  States  brought  me 
five  letters;  the  statements  of  these  letters  were  as  different  from  the  statements  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Messrs.  W.  and  P.  at  Philadelphia,  as  day  and  night.  This  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  induced  me  to  make  the  investigation;  for,  as  I have  already  said,  that  as  soon 
as  I had  read  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  I said  that  Messrs.  W.  and  P. 
never  made  such  statements,  as  the  reader  now  sees  are  denied  by  Mr.  Price.  Had  the 
statements  at  Philadelphia  been  true,  it  would  have  perfectly  justified  the  prejudice  that 
called  the  meeting;  and  I confess  that  Liberia  would  not  be  a fit  residence  for  any  decent 
man.  As  it  appears  that  the  Colonists  returned,  say  nothing  about  the  drunkenness  of  the 
settlers,  and  their  encouraging  the  slave-trade,  and  allowing  the  poorer  class  of  their  people 
to  starve  to  death,  and  not  allowing  any  to  write  to  their  friends  in  the  United  States  unless 
their  letters  are  examined,  the  public  may  see  to  what  lengths,  and  to  what  groundless  asser- 
tions, the  prejudices  of  the  people  at  Philadelphia  have  carried  them;  so  that  when  their  state- 
ments are  read  by  those  who  care  nothing  about  the  Colonization  Society,  they  believe  them 
not,  and  the  public  see  the  manner  in  which  the  enemies  of  the  Colony  have  so  grossly 
misrepresented  the  statements  of  Messrs.  Whittington  and  Price;  who  can  credit  any  state- 
ments made  by  them  hereafter?  With  respect  to  the  Colonists  writing  to  this  country,  I 
confess  that  my  friends  at  Liberia  and  myself  have  been  lucky,  for  since  last  September  I 
have  received  fourteen  letters  from  Liberia;  yet  it  is  stated,  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  write 
unless  the  letters  are  examined.  Such  a thing,  Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Williams,  the  Vice 
Agent,  say,  never  was  known. 
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No  man  of  common  sense,  can  read  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  with- 
out seeing  manifested  on  the  very  face  of  such  statements,  falsehood,  prejudice,  impudence, 
and  cruel  slander.  I will  give  Mr.  Price’s  own  words  to  me,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses; 
but  mark,  not  white  witnesses,  but  colored.  He  stated  to  me,  that  when  he  got  to  Philadel- 
phia, he  was  at  his  brother’s,  quite  unwell,  just  recovering  from  the  fever  of  Africa  and  the 
fatigue  of  the  sea  voyage.  In  this  situation  a couple  of  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  who 
have  assumed  the  right  of  ruling  over  all  the  colored  people  of  this  country,  addressed  him 
thus:  “Sir,  we  have  come  for  you  to  attend  a meeting  this  morning.”  Mr.  P.  replied,  I am 
too  unwell.  But,  sir,  you  must  come.  Mr.  P.  replied  again,  excuse  me  if  you  please;  but 
one  of  them,  fearing  Mr.  P.  would  not  attend,  replied,  “Do  come,  for  God’s  sake.”  It  is 
easily  seen  what  was  the  intention:  Had  the  people  in  Philadelphia  wanted  information  re- 

specting Liberia,  could  they  not  have  been  better  supplied  by  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, who  have  lived  in  the  Colony  for  several  years?  They  could  pass  through  Philadelphia 
unnoticed.  Mr.  Williams  being  a minister  of  the  Gospel,  of  standing,  one  would  have 
thought  that,  out  of  respect  to  him  as  a stranger,  he  would  have  been  invited  to  preach;  but 
the  fact  is,  although  Mr.  Whittington  and  Mr.  Price  are  men  of  piety  and  truth,  they  axe  not 
very  wise  men,  and  perhaps  that  was  discovered  by  the  people  in  Philadelphia.  Thus  the 
advantage  was  taken  of  them,  for  the  very  persons  that  made  up  the  meeting  and  begged 
them  to  go,  knew  that  it  was  improper  for  them  to  have  made  a report  to  any  people,  whether 
the  report  was  good  or  bad,  unless  they  had  returned  to  the  people  who  had  sent  them  out. 
Mr.  Price,  however,  made  rather  a short  statement  at  Philadelphia.  And  in  making  his 
statement  to  those  who  sent  him  out,  he  gave  this  as  his  reason  for  being  so  short,  that  he 
found  something  was  spoken  at  the  meeting  by  one  of  them,  which  seemed  to  produce  great 
cheerfulness,  and  brighten  the  countenances  of  the  whole  meeting;  and  he  said  to  himself  that 
these  people  are  enemies  to  the  Colonization  Society,  as  well  as  to  the  Colonists,  as  some  un- 

Eleasant  news  had  produced  that  effect,  and  he  thought  if  they  were  good  men,  it  would  have 
ad  the  opposite  effect.  Messrs.  Whittington  and  Price,  however,  are  both  preachers,  as 
you  will  see.  Mr.  P.,  in  this  publication,  calls  Mr.  Whittington  brother  Whittington,  yet  I 
wonder  if  either  of  them  was  invited  to  preach  in  Philadelphia.  I expect  not.  That  w’ould 
have  given  them  the  wrong  end  of  the  rope,  as  we  sometimes  say.  Something  good  as  well 
as  bad  might  have  leaked  out  respecting  poor  Africa;  but  the  reader  may  see  they  were 
penned  up,  and  had  to  answer  just  such  questions  as  these  gentlemen  might  put  to  them;  and  I 
suppose,  by  the  way  of  showing  their  superiority,  they  made  themselves  very  familiar  with 
Johnson,  Walker,  and  so  forth.  Thus  Mr.  W.  and  P.  found  themselves  for  once  in  the 
midst  of  learning.  One  thing  I know,  Mr.  Whittington  never  said,  when  he  was  asked  if 
the  Colonists  taught  the  natives,  that  they  had  taught  them  to  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage well  enough  to  decoy  their  brothers  away  and  sell  them  for  slaves.  I do  not  mention 
this  out  of  any  disrespect  to  Mr.  W.,  but  a man  who  cannot  write  his  name  would  have 
made  use  of  some  other  word. 

I say  again,  that  the  grossly  unfair  manner  in  which  the  Chairman  or  Secretary,  or  the 
Editors,  who  first  published  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  have  conducted,  render  them 
unwrorthy  of  much  pains  being  taken  to  contradict  any  statements  they  may  make  hereaf- 
ter; yetthey  deserve  credit  for  the  artful  and  cunning  manner  in  which  they  tried  to  induce 
the  public  to  believe  their  publication.  Did  the  reader  notice  with  what  ceremony  and  ap- 
parent candor,  the  meeting  was  said  to  have  been  organized — that  prayer  was  offered  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Givins.  This,  Mr.  Price  declared  to  me  he  never  heard  of.  He  said  the  meeting 
was  not  organized  when  he  got  there,  although  several  persons  had  assembled — he  heard 
prayer  from  no  one  whilst  he  was  there.  This,  with  all  the  rest  that  Mr.  Price  has  denied 
saying  at  Philadelphia,  I shall  leave  to  him  and  them  to  settle  the  truth  about.  I shall  hold 
the  testimony  given  tome,  and  signed  by  himself,  to  extricate  me  from  falsehood.  But,  what 
is  it  that  prejudice  and  zeal,  without  knowledge,  will  not  do? 

I now  give  to  the  public,  some  true  copies  of  letters,  that  I have  obtained  from  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  particularly  the  one  from  Mr.  Dover  Nutter.  The  original  I saw,  and 
heard  read. 

It  will  be  remembered,  Mr.  Nutter  went  out  with  Messrs.  Whittington  and  Price — Mr.  P. 
brought  Mr.  Nutter’s  letter  with  the  packages  mentioned  in  the  letters. 

As  I shall  publish  Mr.  Nutter’s  letter  and  others,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak 
in  their  praise.  The  reader  will  remember,  that,  not  long  since,  the  New  York  Standard, 
published  an  excellent  letter,  from  the  Rev.  William  Reynolds,  the  copy  of  which  I read  to 
Mr.  Price.  He  said  he  knew  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  staid  with  him  at  Caldwell,  and  there  heard 
him  preach.  I asked  him  if  he  thought  that  letter  was  a fair  statement  of  things  at  the  Colo- 
ny. He  answered,  it  was;  and  I now  beg  the  favor  to  have  it  republished,  that  the  public 
may  see  that,  if  Mr.  Price  made  the  statements  said  to  have  been  made  by  him,  he  greatly 
contradicts  himself.  Mr.  P.  thanked  me  over  and  over,  and  said  he  considered  me  his 
friend  for  calling  upon  him,  and  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  telling  the  public,  that  the 
statements  in  the  Telegraph,  of  the  24th  of  July,  never  were  made  by  him. 

Moreover,  on  Monday  morning,  when  I was  taking  leave  of  the  family,  offering  Mr.  P. 
my  hand,  and  saying  to  him,  sir,  I never  expect  to  see  you  again  in  this  world,  he  stopped 
me  and  observed,  he  did  not  know  about  that — if  he  could  get  a reasonable  price  for  what  he 
had  about  him,  he  would  go  to  Liberia.  Now  then,  if  the  enemies  of  the  Colonization  Socie- 
ty wish  to  test  Mr.  P.’s  feelings  upon  the  subject,  let  them  go  and  make  him  an  offer  for  his 
few  acres  of  land  and  other  comforts  around  him.  As  I hold  myself  responsible  for  what  I 
have  said  on  the  subject,  I without  fear  sign  this  exposition. 

Washington  Oity,  August  14,  1833.  JAMES  BROWN. 
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The  following  are  the  letters  referred  to  above.  They  are  given  verbatim 

et  literatim: 

Letter  from  Dover  Nutter,  a respectable,  intelligent,  and  pious  old  colored  man,  formerly 

of  Salisbury,  Somerset  county,  Maryland,  to  Levin  H.  Patrick,  Corresponding  Secreta- 

iy  of  the  Salisbury  Auxiliary  Colonization  Society,  dated 

Monrovia,  April  9,  1833. 

Respected  Sir:  It  is  a comfoit  to  me  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  communicate  to  you  the 
satisfaction  I have  in  being  here. — Since  our  arrival  here  I visited  Grand  Bassa,  a place 
about  to  be  settled,  in  which  I was  pleased — I found  it  to  be  a fine  place;  the  soil  is  rich,  the 
growth  of  the  trees  are  large,  and  the  land  level; — I am  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  I shall 
remove  there  with  my  family.  It  is  about  three  days  walk,  at  leisure,  from  Monrovia. — 
Several  of  us  went  down  to  see  the  place — we  dined  several  times  with  the  Kings  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  found  them  very  pleasant  and  agreeable. 

I was  much  dissatisfied  when  I first  arrived  here,  but  now  I am  much  better  satisfied  here 
than  when  I was  in  America — I find  that  to  be  comfortable,  it  is  to  be  industrious  and  stir- 
ring.— I find  this  country  is  not  so  warm  as  I did  expect  to  find  it,  and  it  is  much  cooler  at 
Bassa  than  it  is  at  Monrovia. 

My  family  all  enjoy  as  good  health  as  I could  reasonably  expect,  and  appear  to  be  as  well 
satisfied  as  myself.  I find  that  I can  get  more  work  to  do  in  the  Carpenter’s  line  than  I can 
do. 

Be  pleased  to  remember  me  to  all  your  family,  and  those  of  our  acquaintance  who  may 
ask  after  us. 

Be  pleased  to  assist  my  son  William  to  come  on,  as  I am  sure  this  place  will  suit  him  bet- 
ter than  any  other. 

I have  sent  a small  package  to  Mrs.  Pinkett,  one  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Huston , and  one  to  Mrs. 
Peggy  K.  Irving,  by  Mr.  James  Price. 

Emanuel,  his  family  and  all,  are  well  at  present. — I found  Mr.  Prout  agreeable  while  on 
board  the  vessel,  and  after  our  arrival  here. — He  went  out  as  our  Agent. 

No  more,  but  remain  your  sincere  friend, 

DOVER  NUTTER. 

To  Levin  H.  Patrick,  Esq.  Salisbury,  E.  S.  of  Maryland. 

[The  above  is  a true  copy  of  the  original.  All  the  information  coming 
from  Mr.  Nutter,  may  be  relied  on  as  being  strictly  correct; — he  is  one  of 
the  most  respectable  colored  men  we  ever  had  in  Salisbury.  This  letter,  to- 
gether with  the  packages  above  mentioned,  was  handed  to  me  by  James 
Price.  LEVIN  H.  PATRICK, 

Cor.  Secretary  of  the  Salisbury  A.  C.  £.] 


To  Miss.  Minty  Mitchel — Quantico. 

Liberia,  (Africa),  April  8,  1833. 

Dear  Miss:  I brace  the  opportunity  to  inform  you  that  I am  well,  and  hope  that  these  few 
lines  may  find  you  in  the  same  state. 

I will  inform  you  of  my  present  state — I am  much  pleased  with  the  country — when  I ar- 
rived here  I was  very  much  displeased — but  I have  travelled  a great  deal.  I expect  that  I 
hall  move  from  the  place  that  I now  live,  about  one  hundred  miles — We  axe  parted  by  the 
wide  waterbut  I hope  not  in  love. 

It  would  give  me  a great  deal  of  pleasure  to  see  you  here — that  if  Mr.  Mitchel  will  let 
you  come  I would  wish  to  prepare  a place  for  you  if  you  can  come. 

I wish  you  to  let  my  Grand-Mother  know  that  we  are  well  and  in  good  heart  and  let  all 
my  friends  know  it. 

I expect  that  I shall  never  walk  on  that  shore  no  more — and  all  that  wish  to  come  I shall  be 
glad  to  see  you  all  here — If  any  of  you  should  come  I wish  you  to  bring  eveiy  thing  with  you 
Slat  you  can  with  you.  I remain  your  friend, 

WILL  T.  POLK. 


To  Mr.  Moses  James , Wicomico,  Maryland. 

Monrovia,  April  13,  1833. 

Dear  Sir:  I am  glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  inform  you  that  Mother,  Brother,  and  Me 
is  quite  well  at  present,  and  should  be  glad  if  you  and  family  is  the  same.  I thank  God  that 
we  all  arrived  safe,  and  are  quite  satisfied,  and  much  pleased  with  the  country;  it  is  much 
better  than  we  did  expect  to  find  it. 

I do  think  that  you  all  can  do  well  here,  as  it  is  a good  country,  all  it  wants  is  industrious 
people;  therefore,  I would  advise  you  to  come,  and  as  many  others  of  you  who  wants  to  enjoy 
freedom  and  liberty,  for  here  we  have  both,  and  enjoy  it,  as  God  intended  we  should  do. 

I had  not  one  week’s  sickness  altogether  since  I have  been  here.  The  distance  is  great, 
but  I am  sure  that  the  pleasure  you  will  see  here  will  more  than  pay  you  for  all  your  trouble. 
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We  have  a fine  man  here,  who  wi]l  and  do  always  advise  us  for  the  best,  he  was  formerly 
from  Baltimore,  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Prout — he  was  very  kind  and  attentive  to  us  on  board 
the  vessel,  he  was  our  doctor.  Please  remember  us  to  Jacob  Cottman  and  all  his  family, — 
to  Hannah  Conway  and  family, — Levin  Brown,  George  Lankford  and  family, — to  Lewis 
Jackson  and  his  family, — to  Joseph  Carr,  and  tell  him  not  to  stay  behind  for  old  age,  as  the 
old  stand  as  well  as  the  young.  My  love  to  all  enquiring  friends  and  class-mates,  and  tell 
them  here  is  as  great  revivals  here,  as  in  America. 

No  more  at  present,  but  remain  your  sister  in  Christ, 

ELIZABETH  WINDER. 


TEMPERANCE  IN  LIBERIA* 

The  following  communication  is  from  the  Vice-Agent  of  Liberia,  the  colored  gentleman 
who  recently  visited  this  city. — [ Oolonizationist , Boston. 

In  answer  to  your  questions,  1st,  What  is  the  history  of  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  at  and  about  the  Colony  by  the  different  classes  of  population  ? 

2nd,  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  means  to  be  used  for  the  better  promo- 
tion of  temperance  in  the  Colony  hereafter? 

Ardent  spirits  were  an  article  introduced  by  slavers,  ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  slave  trade,  and  had  become  an  article  of  great  demand. 

From  my  first  arrival  at  the  Colony,  it  has  been  my  wish  to  abandon  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits;  and  not  my  wish  only,  but  it  was  the  wish  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  in  the  Colony.  But  to  abolish  it  at  once  we  found  impractica- 
ble. In  the  early  state  of  the  Colony  we  were  dependent  on  the  natives,  and 
had  to  use  all  means  in  our  power  to  effect  the  great  object  for  which  we 
embarked. 

The  time  was  when  the  colonists  themselves  thought  it  advisable  to  use  a lit- 
tle stimulus  for  the  preservation  of  their  health;  and  when  we  employed  a na- 
tive, his  first  inquiries  were,  ‘how  much  rum  am  I to  have?’  And  unless 
you  would  give  them  rum  you  could  scarce  get  them  to  work  at  all;  we 
generally  gave  them  at  that  time  about  two  glasses  a day. 

But  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  colonists — the  principal  part  of 
them — find  that  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  an  evil  from  which  no  good  can 
arise.  Most  of  them  have  therefore  abandoned  the  use  of  it  entirely.  The 
natives  that  could  not  be  hired  at  one  time  without  first  agreeing  to  allow 
them  their  usual  allowance  of  rum,  will  work  for  us  at  this  time  without 
scarcely  mentioning  the  want  of  it.  No  public  laborers  in  the  Colony  at  this 
time  are  allowed  rum. 

You  find,  sir,  it  is  my  opinion  upon  the  whole,  that  moderate  means  should 
be  used  if  we  expect  to  be  successful.  We  have  raised  Temperance  Socie- 
ties in  the  Colony,  and  much  good  has  resulted  from  them:  and  I have  no 
doubt  but  in  a short  time  the  use  of  that  article  will  not  be  known  there. 

In  this  brief  manner,  sir,  I have  given  you  an  imperfect  account  of  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits  in  the  Colony.  Hoping  that  you  will  find  enough  in 
it  at  any  rate  to  understand  what  I mean,  in  great  haste,  I am,  dear  sir,  res- 
pectfully your  obedient  servant, 

A.  D.  WILLIAMS. 


Hartford,  June  7,  1833. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mercury: 

Sir — The  introduction,  to  some  extent,  of  ardent  spirits  in  the  Colony  of 
Liberia,  is  frequently  mentioned  as  a fact  deeply  injurious  to  the  character 
of  that  settlement;  and  by  some,  is  a valid  reason  for  withholding  all  aid 
from  the  Colonization  Society. 
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As  I know  that  the  Managers  of  the  Colonization  Society  desire  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance  in  Liberia,  I solicit  pub- 
lic attention  for  a few  moments,  to  the  measures  for  this  purpose  adopted  by 
them,  which,  I believe,  will  be  regarded  as  earnest,  well-directed,  and  likely 
to  prove  as  efficient  as  any  that  could  be  devised. 

On  this  subject  the  views  of  the  Managers  are  expressed  in  the  following 
Resolution: — 

Resolved , That  the  Board  hear  with  extreme  regret  of  the  continued  introduction  and  use 
of  ardent  spirits  in  the  Colony,  that  they  are  resolved  to  exert  all  their  influence  to  discourage 
and  diminish  the  evil,  so  that  no  ardent  spirits  except  such  as  may  be  needful  for  medicinal 
purposes  shall  be  introduced  by  the  Board  or  its  Agents.” 

It  may  be  proper,  briefly,  to  state  what  has  been  done  by  the  Board  on 
this  subject. 

1st. — A heavy  duty  has  been  imposed  on  all  ardent  spirits  landed  in  the 
Colony,  and  the  retailer  of  this  article  is  obliged  to  pay  for  his  license  $300. 

2d. — The  Colonial  Agent  has  been  instructed  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  dis- 
courage the  use  and  traffic  in  ardent  spirits,  both  among  the  settlers  and  the 
native  tribes. 

3d. — The  most  earnest  appeals  have  been  made  by  private  letters,  to  lead- 
ing individuals  (particularly  Christian  ministers)  in  the  Colony,  and  by  ad- 
dresses to  the  settlers  generally,  in  behalf  of  temperance,  urging  them  to 
form  Temperance  Societies;  and  the  best  publications  on  this  subject  have 
been  put  into  their  hands. 

4th. — For  several  years  past,  the  Managers  have  abstained  from  supply- 
ing their  agents  with  ardent  spirits,  for  use,  or  trade  with  the  natives. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  the  introduction  of  this  pernicious  article  has  not 
been  prohibited  by  law?  To  this  I reply — 

1st. — Because  the  Managers  have  believed,  that  the  enactment  of  such  a 
law  by  them,  would  prove  utterly  ineffectual  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object.  As  the  article  could  be  smuggled  in,  at  a hundred  points  along  the 
coast,  such  a law  would  have  no  force,  unless  sustained  by  the  general  sen- 
timents of  the  colonists. 

2d. — It  is  feared  public  sentiment  at  the  Colony,  would  not  sustain  such  a 
law  at  present,  because  the  natives  (though  not  addicted  to  intoxication)  ab- 
solutely refuse  to  trade,  unless  with  other  articles  they  can  obtain  small  quan- 
tities of  ardent  spirits. 

3d. — The  sacrifice  of  their  entire  trade  with  the  natives,  upon  which  many 
rely  mainly  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  is  hardly  to  be  expected  from  the 
colonists,  until  the  immorality  of  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits  shall  be  more 
deeply  and  religiously  felt  by  them. 

4th. — The  best  means  have  been  adopted  to  produce  a solemn  conviction 
of  the  vast  evils  of  intemperance,  and  of  the  necessity  of  abandoning  alto- 
gether the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  as  a drink  or  an  article  of  trade. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  seems  hardly  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  to  be  done  by  legislation  in  Liberia  on  the  subject  of  temperance, 
which  has  not  been  yet  attempted  in  our  own  country.  There,  as  here,  we 
look  for  reformation  and  security  from  intemperance,  rather  to  moral  means 
than  to  the  power  of  the  law.  The  only  valuable  and  lasting  reformation 
must  be  a voluntary  reformation. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  the  vice  of  intemperance  prevails  far  less  in 
Liberia  and  its  vicinity  than  in  most  parts  of  the  Christian  world.  And  the 
hope  may  be  cherished,  that  the  influence  of  Christian  missionaries,  and  the 
means  which  have  proved  so  successful  in  our  own  country  to  diminish  this 
fearful  evil,  will  soon  banish  it  entirely  from  our  African  settlements. 

With  great  respect, 


R.  R.  GURLEY. 


1833.] 
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From  the  Huntsville  {Ala.)  Democrat. 

COLONIZATION  OF  THE  FREE  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

No.  III. 

Objection  in  the  South  that  the  Colonization  plan  originated  in  the  Free  States. 

The  answers  I propose  to  give  to  all  the  objections  of  a general  nature,  which  have  been 
made  to  the  project  of  Colonization,  I shall  reserve  for  a subsequent  part  of  this  inquiry. — 
There  are  some,  however,  of  a peculiar  complexion — they  may  be  called  geographical,  which 
I will  endeavour  to  dispose  of  at  the  outset.  The  first  of  this  class  comes  from  our  own  part 
of  the  country — the  South.  It  is  this:  The  American  Colonization  Society  was  gotten  up  by 
the  free  States — it  is  the  offspring  of  a spirit  of  fanaticism  prevailing  there— of  a blind  and  of- 
ficious philanthropy — part  and  parcel  of  a system  put  in  operation  to  wrest  from  us  our  slaves, 
and  bring  about  abolition.  The  objection,  here  stated,  in  all  the  variety  of  its  ramifications,  pre- 
vails among  us  with  a vigour  very  nicely  adjusted  (if  the  word  will  be  allowed)  to  the  lack  of 
information  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Society  and  the  progress  of  itslabours.  Just  as  information 
has  been  poured  into  the  chambers  of  the  mind — if  there  be  no  skulking,  selfish  interest  to  re- 
sist its  influence,  so  do  we  find  prejudice  thrust  out.  F or  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  objection 
in  all  its  aspects,  let  us  suppose  the  association  was  set  on  foot  (though  the  contrary  of  this  I 
will  show  hereafter)  by  the  free  states,  and  that  the  motives  attributed  to  its  instigators  are 
those  by  which  they  have  been  impelled  to  action  in  this  matter; — what  follows?  That  the 
plan  should  be  approved  or  condemned  as  it  proceeds  from  one  or  another  point  of  the  com- 
pass? That,  because  it  comes  from  the  North,  we  should  refuse  to  bestow  a fair  consideration 
upon  a project,  which  seems,  at  first  view,  at  least,  to  be  the  only  practicable  one  for  reliev- 
ing us  from  an  evil,  wrhich  we  ourselves,  without  dissent,  acknowledge  to  be  great?  Shall  it 
be,  that  from  prejudice — ever,  when  directed  against  men  or  things,  or  politics  or  religion,  in- 
jurious,— always  a loathsome,  and  oftentimes  a crushing  burden  to  those  who  carry  it  on  their 
march  to  truth — shall  prejudice  so  narrow  as  this,  persuade  us  to  lay  aside  a scheme  salutary 
and  profitable  in  itself,  because  its  inventors  have,  by  the  providence  of  God,  their  places  of 
residence  in  the  North  or  East?  Heretofore,  we  have  acted  a wiser  part: — We  did  not  say  to 
Whitney,  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  Cotton  Gin,  “you  are  from  ‘the  land  of  steady  habits;’ 
— your  contrivance  is  a Yankee  trick  to  take  us  in — you  intend  by  it  your  own  advantage  and 
not  our  accommodation — therefore  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.”  The  countless 
steamboats  which  crowd  our  rivers,  bearing  the  wealth  of  one  portion  of  our  country  to  an- 
other, with  the  rapidity  almost  of  winged  messengers,  bear  witness  that  we  did  not  thus  treat 
that  persevering  and  excellent  genius  who  first  discovered  the  application  of  steam  power  to 
machinery.  No:  in  those  and  similar  instances,  we  have  acted  with  commendable  discretion, 
with  sound  judgment;  and  wherever  the  result  has  been  seen  to  be  advantageous  or  profita- 
ble, we  have  examined  every  scheme  or  plan  of  improvement  presented  to  us,  and,  accor- 
dingly, as  we  have  approved  or  disapproved  the  process,  we  have  adopted  or  rejected  it. 

The  Solons,  the  Lycurguses,  the  Pythagorases — the  sages  and  legislators  of  ancient  times, 
left  their  own,  that  they  might  visit  other  and  distant  states,  to  study  their  laws  and  institu- 
tions, and  bring  home  with  them  such  knowledge  as  would  be  serviceable  to  their  country- 
men. Posterity  has  not  only  admired  the  self-devotion  of  the  men — it  has  passed  its  sentence 
of  approbation  on  the  wisdom  of  the  course.  And  shall  we  say  to  those  of  our  brethren  who 
struck  the  first  blow  for  freedom,  and  poured  out  the  first  libation  of  a patriot’s  blood  upon  the 
altar  of  Independence,  w7ho  are  bound  to  us  by  the  cords  of  the  happiest  Union  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  whose  love  to  it,  I would  trust,  is  no  less  than  ours — to  the  land  of  our  Hancock, 
our  Franklin,  our  Clinton,  our  Rush  and  our  Reed,  who,  when  Fayetteville  wras  lately  burnt  to 
the  ground,  her  inhabitants  houseless,  and  suffering  for  all  things, — had  despatched  their  thou- 
sands, and  had  them  on  their  way  for  their  relief,  before  their  town  councils  could  be  assem- 
bled to  vote  the  appropriation; — to  those  who,  by  their  noble  charities  to  the  perishing  Cape 
de  Verd  Islanders,  are  winning,  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  a glory  for  the  American 
name,  which  is  the  proper  strength  and  honour  of  any  people — to  such  as  these  are  we  pre- 
pared to  say,  “we  desire  no  friendly  and  fraternal  bands  with  you,  and  in  the  suspicious  lan- 
guage of  an  enemy,  proclaim  to  them,  ‘we  fear  you  even  bringing  gifts?’  ” 

So  far,  indeed,  from  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  free  States  laying  claim  to  the  praise  of  hav- 
ing originated  the  Colonization  Scheme,  they  have  taken  frequent  opportunities  of  bestowing 
it  upon  those  who  are  entitled  to  it;  and  so  utterly  at  variance  is  it  with  the  state  of  public 
sentiment  as  indicated  by  the  language  of  their  most  distinguished  citizens  and  Journals,  that 
abolition  should,  either  directly  or  indirectly  be  forced  upon  us,  that  Colonization  is  supported 
by  them,  not  only  as  the  means  of  relieving  us  from  the  evil  of  a free  coloured  population,  but 
as  the  quiet  and  peaceable  substitute  for  that  liberation , which,  according  to  the  natural  course 
of  things,  and  the  unavoidable  result  of  causes  in  steady  operation,  must  ultimately  take  place, 
in  some  form  or  another,  in  the  South,  unless  something  of  this  lcind  be  done  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  undeniable,  that  the  abolitionists  are  to  be  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  free  States, 
and  that.,  there,  they  have  constituted  themselves  into  associations  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
unwise  and  intemperate  project.  It  is  against  the  cause  of  colonization — against  its  friends 
in  the  North  (and  among  the  latter  are  to  be  numbered,  as  far  as  their  opinions  have  been 
made  known,  the  most  influential  public  men)  that  the  efforts  of  the  abolitionists  have  been 
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especially  directed.  I will  very  fearlessly  venture  the  assertion,  that  there  is  no  class  of  men 
ii the  United  States,  against  whom  the  leading  abolitionists  have  manifested  a hostility  so 
unappeasable  as  against  the  advocates  of  Colonization.*  Is  it  then  wise  in  us,  by  indiscrimi- 
nate accusations,  to  confound  our  friends  with  those  whose  opposition,  we  know  to  he  so  re- 
lentless— to  alienate  them  from  us  by  injurious  suspicions  of  "their  friendship — to  lay  up  for 
ourselves  stores  of  regret  for  having,  by  our  own  act,  removed  a powerful  check  upon  the 
spirit  of  abolition  at  its  home,  and  given  to  its  mischievous  tendencies,  now  repressed  and  scat- 
tered, the  force  and  compactness  of  the  phalanx? 

In  support  of  the  opinions  expressed  above,  I will  here  introduce  a few  of  the  many  testi- 
monials to  be  found  in  the  most  respectable  periodicals , and  in  the  speeches  of  some  of  their 
most  eminent  public  men. 

In  the  No.  for  July,  1832,  of  the  North  American  Review,  we  have  this  language: — “But 
the  vast  majority  of  those  who  would  emancipate,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  are  deter- 
red from  it  by  a patriotism  and  philanthropy  which  look  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  particu- 
lar district,  and  beyond  the  ostensible  quality  of  the  mere  abstract  act.  They  believe  it  to  be 
unjust  to  the  slave  to  turn  him  out,  slave  as  he  is — still  will  be — ignorant,  destitute  and  despi- 
sed, if  nothing  more,  upon  the  highways  of  the  world.  They  believe  it  to  be  unjust  to  their 
common  country.”  Again: — “They  think  themselves  bound  to  retain  their  slaves,  during  the 
continuance  of  these  circumstances,  as  they  think  themselves  bound,  and  are  bound,  to  retain 
and  maintain  their  .children  during  minority,  and  for  the  much  stronger  reason  besides,  that 
the  former  are  far  more  able  and  likely  to  do  and  receive  harm.” 

The  Christian  Spectator,  one  of  the  most  able  of  our  critical  and  religious  magazines,  pub- 
lished at  New  Haven,  in  a review  of  the  very  inflammatory  address  of  Mr.  Garrison  (the  same 
Mr.  G.  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note)  to  the  Free  People  of  Colour,  says  “While  he  pur- 
sues such  a course  as  this  pamphlet  exhibits,  kindling  the  minds  of  these  people  by  irritation 
and  flattery,  wTith  the  lust  of  possession  and  the  desire  of  recompense  for  wrong,  with  the 
memory  of  old  grievances  and  the  hope  of  speedy  triumph — how  can  he  reasonably  complain 
if  he  finds  himself  feared  and  hated,  not  merely  as  one  who  is  exposing  error  and  crime,  and 
labouring  to  effect  by  lawful  and  peaceful  means  a moral  revolution, — but  rather  as  a wilful 
incendiary,  who  would  smile  to  see  conflagration,  rapine  and  extermination,  sweeping  with 
tornado  fury  over  the  land.” 

As  the  remaining  extracts,  upon  this  point,  from  the  public  speeches  of  distinguished  men, 
would  extend  this  number  to  too  great  a length,  they  will  be  postponed  until  next  wreek. 

J.  G.  BIRNEY, 

General  Agent  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 
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(continued  from  page  176.) 

Sierra  Leone, — Sketch  of  its  History. 

It  is  now  about  half  a century  since  colonization  in  Africa,  with  reference  to  civilization, 
was  first  contemplated  in  England.  Shortly  after,  a society  was  formed  among  the  Quakers,  f 
as  they  were  then  called,  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade;  and  the  great  and  the  good 
Mr.  Wilberforce  was  the  first,  I believe,  who  introduced  the  subject  into  the  British  parlia- 
ment. Public  sympathy  thus  enlisted,  neither  plans  nor  means  wrere  long  wanted  for  its 
active  exercise.  Sierra  Leone  wras  fixed  upon  as  a point  well  suited  to  the  objects  in  view, 
and  some  were  readily  collected  for  the  purpose;  but,  like  too  many  of  the  foreign  British 
settlements,  this,  the  most  important  English  Colony  in  Africa,  was  first  settled  by  materials 
fitted  only  for  a poor-house  or  a penitentiary. 

Some  of  the  slaves  who,  during  our  revolution,  served  under  the  British  standard,  were, 
after  the  peace  of  1783,  sent  to  Nova  Scotia.  Not  contented  with  their  situation  there,  ma- 
ny of  them  repaired  to  London,  where,  it  is  said,  they  “became  subject  to  every  misery  and 
familiar  with  every  vice.”  A committee  was  soon  formed  for  their  relief,  in  which  Mr. 
Granville  Sharp  took  a distinguished  pari;  and  in  1787,  about  four  hundred  blacks  and  sixty 
whites  were  embarked  for  Sierra  Leone.  The  wdiites  were  chiefly  women  of  the  most  aban- 
doned character.  This  hopeful  Colony  of  American  refugee  slaves  and  London  prostitutes, 
was  the  first  that  wTere  sent  out  by  English  philanthropy  to  enlighten  and  civilize  Africa!— 
But  God  seeth  not  as  man  seeth.  In  kindness  to  the  name  of  Christianity,  soon  after  their 
arrival,  death  commenced  his  ravages  among  them,  and  in  a few  months  nearly  half  of  the 

* As  a proof  of  this,  take  the  following  charges,  to  he  found  in  “Thoughts  on  Colonization,  &c.” 
by  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  celebrated  abolitionist. — “The  American  Colonization  Society  is 
solemnly  pledged  not  to  interfere  with  the  system  of  slavery,  or  in  any  manner  to  disturb  the  re- 
pose of  the  planters” — “It  apologises  for  slavery  and  slaveholders” — “It  recognises  slaves  as 
property” — “It  increases  the  value  of  slaves” — “It  is  the  enemy  of  immediate  abolition” — “The 
principal  object  avowed  (by  the  American  Colonization  Society)  for  the  removal  of  the  free  peo- 
ple of  colour,  is  their  corruptive  and  dangerous  influence  over  the  slave  population,”  &c.  &x. 

f Goldsmith’s  History  of  England,  p.  527, 
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whole  had  either  died  or  made  their  escape  from  the  Colony.  Desertions  continued,  and  in 
less  than  a yfear  the  whole  were  dispersed  and  the  town  burned  by  an  African  chief. 

In  1791,  an  association  was  formed  by  some  of  the  friends  of  Africa,  called  the  “St.  Geor- 
ge’s Bay  Company.”*  By  the  edorts  of  this  Society  some  of  the  dispersed  colonists  were 
collected  again,  and  about  twelve  hundred  more  free  negroes  transported  from  Nova  Scotia. 
In  1794,  the  town  was  again  destroyed  by  a French  squadron,  and  in  1808,  disappointed  and 
discouraged,  the  company  transferred  the  whole  establishment  to  the  British  government. — 
Under  the  banner  of  the  Zion  and  the  cross,  the  Colony  has  found  security  from  enemies 
within  and  without,  and  since  its  transfer,  till  within  the  last  year  or  two,  has  been  rapidly 
increasing  in  its  commercial  interests  and  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  population 
now  amounts  to  thirty  thousand;  about  one  hundred  of  whom'  are  whites.  " Perhaps  such  a 
motley  mixture  were  never  before  collected  on  the  same  amount  of  territory.  It  is  more 
than  Africa  in  miniature.  They  are  almost  literally  of  “all  nations,  tongues,  and  people:,, 
English,  Scotch,  American,  Irish,  West  Indian;  and  to  these  must  be  added  those  from  an 
endless  list  of  tribes  from  the  interior  of  Africa;  and  their  complexions  have  all  the  variety 
of  shades  from  a beautiful  white  to  an  African  jet.  But  to  speak  without  a hyperbole, 
there  are  between  thirty  and  forty  African  [note  H]  languages  spoken  in  the  Colony.  The 
burden  of  the  whole  are  “liberated  Africans:”  those  whom  the  humanity  of  England  has 
wrested  from  that  curse  of  the  human  species,  the  slave-stealer.  It  is  a proud  thought  to  the 
African,  that,  come  from  where  he  may,  whether  from  Christian,  Pagan,  or  Mohammedan 
serv  itude,  or  from  the  floating  hell  that  is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  either,  the  moment  he 
treads  on  the  soil  of  Sierra  Leone,  that  moment  he  is  free.  O,  and  it  must  be  a proud 
thought  too,  to  the  monarch  who  has  bequeathed  this  high  privilege,  however  humble  and 
degraded  the  objects  of  his  mercy.  England  has  no  slaves.  May  the  same  soon  be  said  of 
all  the  colonies  where  her  flag  waves  its  authority. 

The  government  of  Sierra  Leone  extends  its  jurisdiction  over  all  the  British  settlements  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  between  20  degrees  north  and  20  degrees  south;  but  Sierra  Leone 
proper,  is  only  80  or  90  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and  about  forty  or  fifty  wide.  Over  this 
territory  there  Eire  scattered  some  ten  or  a dozen  villages,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  under 
Christian  tuition,  and  the  civil  jurisprudence  of  the  Colony. 

Free  Towx. — The  principal  place  in  the  Colony  is  situated  in  lat.  8 degs.  30  mins, 
north,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Sierra  Leone,  and  about  six  miles  from  the  western 
extremity  of  the  cape.  It  is  built  at  the  loot  of  a range  of  mountains  which,  in  nearly  the 
form  of  a semi-circle,  shelters  the  whole  village,  and  which,  when  the  breeze  happens  to  be 
southerly,  in  very  hot  weather,  must  render  the  heat  of  a noon  day  sun  almost  insupportable. 
The  town  opens  handsomely  as  you  approach  it  up  the  river,  and  enlivened  as  it  was  the 
evening  of  our  arrival  by  the  sound  of  a keyed  bugle  and  an  occasional  gun  from  the  fort,  we 
felt  ourselves  nearer  something  more  like  home  than  any  thing  we  had  seen  since  we  left 
America.  The  morning  light  made  the  scenery  still  more  beautiful.  Every  thing  on  which 
the  eye  could  rest  was  rich  with  luxuriance;  the  hills  and  ravines  were  covered  with  ver- 
dure, the  forest  was  green  with  foliage,  trees  were  loaded  with  fruit,  and  the  town  seemed 
alive  with  human  beings — such  as  might  have  been  naturally  expected,  neither  wholly  civ- 
ilized nor  entirely  barbarous.  Mixed,  as  the  population  now  is,  and  receiving  as  it  constant- 
ly is,  new  accessions  from  the  captured  slave  ship,  it  must  be  a long  while  before  European 
manners  and  customs  will  be  wholly  adopted  by  the  natives.  Instead,  however,  of  express- 
ing surprise  at  seeing  a part  of  the  population  half  naked,  and  some  of  the  little  boys  and 
girls  entirely  so,  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  thank  God  and  rejoice  for  the  hundreds  who, 
with  a change  of  residence,  have  left  their  paganism  and  rudeness  in  “the  bush,”  and  are  be- 
coming pious  Christians  and  good  citizens.  Quite  a proportion  of  the  native  population 
have  already  adopted  the  European  dress,  and  the  congregations,  in  general,  appear  quite 
Christian  in  their  Sunday  costume,  if  we  except  the  strange  custom  which  almost  all  the 
ladies  have  adopted  in  substituting  the  hat  [or  the  bonnet. 

The  towTn  is  rather  handsomely  laid  out, — most  of  its  streets  running  at  right  angles,  and, 
with  its  barracks,  its  ordinance,  churches,  and  other  public  buildings,  has  an  air  of  finish 
about  it  that  really  gladdens  the  heart  in  this  vast  wilderness.  Most  of  the  public  buildings 
are  of  a coarse  kind  of  free  stone;  perhaps  half  of  the  private  dwellings  are  of  the  same,  or 
of  wood,  the  others  of  “wattle,” — a kind  of  coarse  basket  stuff — with  grass  or  bamboo  leaved 
roofs. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  I did  not  learn,  but  suppose,  including  the  suburbs  of  the 
towrn,  there  are  some  six  or  eight  thousand,  about  eighty  of  whom  are  whites. 

Morals  of  the  Place. — The  morals  of  Free  Town  are  fearfully,  fearfully  bad.  As,  in 
colonies  too  generally,  where  the  restraints  of  heme,  of  friends,  of  those  we  love  and  those 
we  fear,  are  broken  off,  licentiousness  prevails  to  a most  lamentable  degree.  Judging  from 
much  that  occurs  here,  one  might  suppose  the  seventh  commandment  had  never  been  heard 
of,  or  if  heard  of,  that  the  eternity  and  weight  of  wrath  connected  with  its  disobedience  had 
been  entirely  forgotten.  The  marriage  tie  is  not  unfrequently  disregarded;  and  when  this 
solemn  obligation  has  never  been  entered  into,  there  appears  to  be  neither  shame  nor  restraint. 
The  abomination  is  not  committed  under  the  cover  of  midnight;  noram  I speaking  of  the  na- 
tives, whose  early  habits  might  plead  some  apology  for  them— it  is  done  at  noon  day,  and,  to 
use  a figure,  the  throne  as  well  as  the  footstool  has  participated  in  the  evil.  And  the  evil, 
I am  told,  is  increasing.  Sanctioned,  as  it  is,  by  those  who  take  the  lead  in  society,  and  who 

* Missionary  Gazette 
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ought  to  form  the  morals  of  the  Colony,  avarice  has  been  added  to  lust,  and  those  who  other- 
wise might  have  been  virtuous,  have  ‘“'sold  themselves”  to  work  wickedness.  Already  moth- 
ers  begin  to  barter  their  daughters  as  soon  as  they  are  lourteen  or  fifteen  to  the  white  man  for 
this  horrid  purpose,  and  strange  to  tell,  both  the  mother  and  the  daughter  seem  proud  of  the 
lmamous  distinction.  Christianity  weeps  at  facts  like  these— humanity  and  philanthropy, 
winch  have  struggled  so  hard  and  so  long  to  help  this  degraded  country,  must  weep  and  cover 
l.seli  with  sackcloth,  to  see  its  best  interests  so  wuckedly  perverted.  Time  only  can  tell  the 
destructive  influence  of  such  excesses  on  the  inteiests  of  the  Colony;  but,  if  no  standard  be 
lifted  up  to  cneck  the  tide  that  is  now  setting  in  like  a flood,  half  a century  hence  wTe  need 
not  be  surprised  it  female  virtue  is  unknown  at  Sierra  Leone.  If  it  has  not  been  done  alrea- 
dy, without  a great  change,  Europeans,  it  will  be  found,  instead  of  raising  the  morals  of  the 
people  up  to  the  standard  of  Christian  communities  in  general,  will  have  lamentably  lowered 
them.  Hoiv  fearful  the  account  of  such  men  in  the  day  of  eternity!  God  forbid  that  I 
should  do  the  place  injustice;  but  such  vile  iniquity — such  open  and  abandoned  prostitution 
as  is  practised  here,  ought  to  be  held  up  to  public  scorn,  and  the  aggressors  made  ashamed,  if 
indeed  shame  they  have.  The  love  of  many  has  already  waxed  cold  from  its  influence. — 
Some  it  has  already  turned  back  like  the  dog  to  his  vomit;  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  it  has 
greatly  retarded,  and  it  has  given  a strength  to  infidelity  and  paganism,  that  years  of  hard  toil 
from  the  pious  missionary  ■ will  scarcely  overcome.  Vice  literally  has  a premium,  and  he 
Tvho  will  pay  most,  is  sure  to  have  virtue  sacrificed  at  his  feet.  Horse-racing  and  gambling 
prevail  here,  too,  in  a degree  not  to  have  been  expected  in  a Colony  planted  for  the  special 
purpose  of  civilizing  and  evangelizing  Africa.  Duels  are  sometimes  fought,  but,  like  those 
in  England,  they  are  seldom  fatal  to  either  of  the  parties.  Seven,  I am  told  occurred,  in  one 
week,  but  neither  blood  nor  lives  were  lost  in  either  of  them.  Bullets,  I believe,  are  gene- 
rally scarce  on  such  occasions.  Equally  fastidious,  but  with  less  hardihood  than  a Ken- 
tuckyman,  the  parties  return  from  the  field  of  combat  quite  as  well  as  they  entered  it,  with 
the  grateful  assurance  of  having  vindicated  insulted  honor  by  firing  a good  charge  of  powder 
at  his  antagonist!  Ifthis  be  not  ridiculous,  what  is?  Worse  than  this,  a recent  publication 
in  England  charges  some  of  them  with  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  cursed  practice  of  slave 
stealing.  What  is  man ! 

To  these  abominaiions  fidelity  will  oblige  me  to  add  one  more,  that  of  intemperance.  I 
have  not  seen,  however,  a great  many  instances  of  vulgar  drunkenness.  The  great  evil,  I 
suspect,  lies  in  whatthe  lover  of  spirit  calls  a “moderate,”  or  “necessary”  use  of  it.  With 
this  plea,  and  each  one  being  the  judge  of  the  moderation  or  necessity,  one  drinks  his  gill, 
another  his  two,  a third  his  pint,  and  a fourth  his  quart  of  brandy  per  day.  This  is  no  hy- 
perbole. From  what  I saw  and  heard  on  the  best  of  evidence,  the  drunkard  himself  would 
be  astounded  to  know  the  quantity  of  fermented  and  distilled  liquors  imported  in  one  year 
in  Free  Town.  So  it  is.  Even  in  benighted  Africa,  on  the  spot  selected  by  religion  and 
philanthropy,  where  they  might  scatter  their  mutual  blessings,  erect  the  temples  of  science 
and  of  art,  and  churches  of  a holy  God,  this  abomination  that  malceth  desolate — this  vicege- 
rent of  the  devil,  stalks  abroad  at  midnight  and  at  noon,  making  man  worse  than  barbarous 
here,  and  treasuring  up  for  him  wrath  against  tire  day  of  wrath  hereafter.  God  have  mercy ! 
God  have  mercy  on  the  abetters  of  this  soul-murdering  traffic! 

Schools. — Learning,  as  well  as  religion,  has  been  a leading  object  among  the  friends  of 
the  ^Colony,  ever  since  its  commencement,  and  much  has  been  done  for  its  support.  The 
schoolmaster,  as  wfell  as  the  clergyman,  was  in  the  first  mission  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
in  1811,  and  1813.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  engaged  in  it  with  a strong  hand. — 
From  that  period  till  now,  the  efforts  of  the  societies  have  been  unceasing  in  the  promotion 
of  this  great  work.  During  the  past  year,  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  of  itself,  has 
expended  in  the  Colony  £3,712;  and  though  death  in  years  past  has  made  great  havoc 
among  its  teachers,  it  still  continues  its  undiminished  exertions.  They  have  now  about 
three  thousand  in  the  different  villages  under  tuition,  with  an  average  attendance  of,  say, 
two  thousand.  This  includes,  however,  adults,  Sunday  school,  evening,  and  day  scholars; 
all  of  whom,  While  they  are  taught,  more  or  less,  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English 
education,  are  carefully  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Such  labors  of  love  can- 
not be  in  vain.  Its  fruit  may  not  as  yet  have  been  as  evidently  seen  as  was  expected  by 
some  of  its  friends;  but  the  fires  it  has  enkindled  cannot  be  concealed  long.  As  soon  as  the 
mustard  seed  shall  have  taken  deep  root,  it  will  spring  up  with  a luxuriance  and  strength 
proportionate  to  the  labor  with  which  it  was  planted.  Then,  with  the  blessings  of  God, 
may  we  hope  that  these  Africans,  gathered  by  the  slave  ship  from  almost  every  tribe  in  Af- 
rica, “liberated”  by  the  hand  of  humanity,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  will  soon  be  penetrating  the  forests  to  their  long  lost  homes,  richly  laden  with  the 
book  of  God  in  one  hand — that  of  man  in  the  other.  Light  and  truth  cannot  be  inert,  nor 
can  the  work  of  faith  be  in  vain.  It  must  be  that  the  end  will  be  glorious. 

I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  either  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  but 
from  a short  interview  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Raban,  of  Fourah  Bay,  I learn  that  they  are,  in 
general,  prosperous. 

The  Weskyan  mission  has  two  schools  of,  say,  eighty-five  each  under  its  care,  but  under 
the  immediate  tuition  of  two  native  instructors.  Once  a week  they  visit  the  mission  house 
for  examination,  when  each  receives  the  reward  of  a little  book.  One  of  these  examinations 
I had  the  pleasure  of  attending. 

The  children*  were  from  about  four  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  for  Africa,  were  all 
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decently  clad.  All  that  attended  could  read  in  the  Testament,  and  some  of  them  admirably. 
And  they  seemed  to  understand  what  thev  read.  I asked  a little  fellow  what  a “nobleman” 
meant.  “A  ncn  ana  a gooam an,::  said  ne;  a definition  which,  though  we  may  wish  it  were 
]ust.  ne  certainly  could  never  have  heard  of  before.  I asked  anotner,  equally  small,  what 
“two aays”  meant.  “To-uay  ana  to-morrow,’5  said  he.  “Forty-eight  hours”  might  have 
been  more  scholastic,  but  certainly  not  more  accurate.  Of  another  I inquired  who  a 
“prophet”  was.  “One  man  sent  to  preach  de  word  of  God,”  said  he,  with  scarce  a mo- 
ment’s reflection.  Of  another,  still  more  intelligent,  I inquired  the  meaning  of  “sm.” — • 
“If  a man  steal,  dat  be  sin,  sir;  if  a man  curse,  dat  be  sin,  sir;  if  a man  break  de  Sabbath, 
dat  be  sin,  sir;  if  a man  swear,  dat  be  sin,  sir;  if  a man  do  dat  which  be  not  right,  dat  be  sin,  sir.” 
The  definition  I thought  worthy  of  preservation,  and  have  given  it  word  for  word  as  uttered 
by  the  boy. 

They  spell,  in  general,  quite  well,  and  a few  of  them  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
arithmetic.  Several  of  them,  not  more  than  seven  or  eight,  write  a hand  far  more  legible 
than  my  own.  One  or  two  read  as  fluently,  and  with  as  much  propriety  as  Americans  of  the 
same  size;  but  then  it  should  be  remembered  that  my  specimens  are  selected  from  the  better 
sort  of  them.  But  the  more  I see  of  the  African  character,  the  more  am  I assured  that,  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  they  are  not  inferior  in  intellect  to  the  rest  of  the  human  spe- 
cies. Indeed  I can  scarcely  realize  that  I am  in  dark  and  degraded  Africa — the  country  of 
hottentots  and  cannibals. 

These  schools  are  principally  supported  by  a few  ladies  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in 
Peckham,  England. 

Labor. — Labor  is  extremely  low  in  the  Colony.  Indeed  I cannot  conceive  how  an 
American  or  English  settler,  unless  he  is  a mechanic,  can  possibly  compete  wfith  the  natives 
of  the  place.  Hale,  hearty,  and  athletic  Krooinen  sometimes  work  for  an  English  sixpence 
per  day,  and  “find  themselves;”  and  the  worth  of  one  day’s  labor  will  support  them  for  a 
week.  They  live  on  fruit,  and  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  country;  and  these  cost 
but  little  more  than  white  sorel  on  an  American  beach. f Oranges  sell  at  a shilling  and  one 
and  sixpence  per  bushel,  and  the  most  delicious  pine-apples  that  I ever  tasted  can  be  pur- 
chased, three  for  a penny.  Cassaaer  is  but  a sixpence  per  bushel,  and  other  productions  of 
the  country  are  proportionably  cheap. 

One  pound  per  month  is  considered  high  wages  for  domestic  men  servants;  and  out  of 
this  they  find  their  own  provision  and  clothes. 

Health — The  climate  here  now  is  much  warmer  than  at  the  Gambia.  Thermometer 
has  generally  ranged  from  80  to  84;  occasionally  it  has  fallen  as  low  as  summer  heat,  and 
once  or  twice,  two  degrees  below  it.  What  renders  the  heat  here  more  sensible  is  the 
mountains  wuth  which  Free  Town  is  half  surrounded.  These  break  off  all  the  moderate 
breezes  from  the  south,  and  leave  the  town  sometimes  with  scarcely  a breath  of  air  at  noon 
day.  Then  we  feel  how  grateful  is  the  “shadow  of  a great  rock,”  and  then  we  know  the 
power  of  a noon  day  African  sun. 

I have  mentioned  elsewhere,  I believe,  that  more  than  half  a hundred  Church  missionaries, 
including  catechists,  &c.  &e.  have  here  found  a grave.  * Eight  Wesleyan  missionaries  have 
died  also.  But  these  days  of  peril  have  in  a great  measure  passed  away.  The  Colony  is 
now  much,  much  healthier  than  it  has  been,  but  the  exact  per  centage  of  deaths  for  the  past 
year  I found  it  impossible  to  learn.  Grave-diggers  either  cannot,  or  do  not  count;  physi- 
cians are  not  required  to  make  returns;  and  many  die,  like  the  felons  in  England,  without 
the /‘benefit  of  the  clergy,”  or  the  attentions  of  a regular  physician.  From  common  remark, 
however,  I should  think  Sierra  Leone,  the  mountains  in  particular,  quite  as  healthy  as  the 
southern  states  in  general.  (to  be  continued.) 


MOVEMENTS  IN  ENGLAND, 

It  is  well  known,  that  a very  deep  interest  is  felt  in  England,  in  favour  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  that  large  public  meetings  have  re- 
cently beeu  held  in  London,  both  for  and  against  it.  We  are  confident  that 
it  will  still  continue  to  be  generally  favoured  by  the  most  reflecting  and  phi- 
lanthropic of  that  country,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Garrison. — 
We  regret  to  see,  that  such  honoured  names  as  those  of  James  Cropper, 

* The  ages  of  the  native  children  are  here  unknown. 

t Though  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  which  are  the  production  of  Africa,  are  so  remarkably 
cheap,  the  foreigner',  whether  white  or  black,  is  but  very  little  benefited  by  them.  On  these  he 
does  not,  cannot  live.  Rice  sells  at  a dollar  a “tub,”  a measure  that  is  perhaps  a little  more  than 
a bushel.  Flour  nine  and  ten  dollars  per  barrel.  Salt  meats,  and  indeed  every  thing  from  an 
American  or  English  market  pays  nearly  a hundred,  and  two  hundred,  per  cent.,  and  many 
things  much  more.  On  this  the  colonists  are  obliged  to  live.  This  is  an  evil,  I presume,  all 
along  the  coast,  which  cannot  be  remedied  until  Africa  is  so  far  civilized  as  to  rely  on  her  own 
resources 
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Zachary  Macaulay,  and  William  Allen,  should  be  among  the  supporters  of 
Mr.  Garrison  in  his  most  unjustifiable  efforts  to  destroy  its  influence.  Few 
men  understand  better  than  Mr.  Garrison,  howto  misrepresent  facts,  suppress 
the  truth,  and  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  We  do  not  speak 
this  uncharitably,  but  from  a sense  of  public  duty;  and  we  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fury  of  his  zeal,  has  well  nigh  made  shipwreck  of  his  sobriety 
of  judgment.  We  deem  it  time  to  speak  out  when  Mr.  Macaulay  declares 
over  his  own  signature  that  “the  Colonization  Society  appears  to  him  to 
adopt  as  the  basis  of  its  schemes,  not  the  love,  but  the  hatred  and  contempt 
of  the  negro  race,  and  to  regard  every  one  tinged  with  their  blood  as  an  ob- 
ject, not  of  kindness,  and  of  brotherhood,  but  of  abhorrence,  and  of  exclu- 
sion from  the  common  sympathies  and  affinities  of  our  nature,  and  from  that 
union  and  fellowship  in  whom  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  Barbarian 
nor  Scythian,  American  nor  African,  bond  nor  free,  but  we  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus:” — and  when  Wm.  Allen  writes  to  Mr.  Garrison  that  “having 
heard  the  exposition  of  the  origin  and  main  object  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  and  having  read  their  own  printed  documents,  I scarcely  know 
how  to  express  my  surprise  and  indignation, — surprise  that  my  correspon- 
dents in  America  should  not  have  informed  me  of  the  real  principles  of  the 
said  Society;  and  also  that  Elliott  Cresson,  knowing,  as  he  must  have  known, 
the  abominable  sentiments  it  had  printed  and  published,  should  have  con- 
descended to  become  its  Agent.”  W e are  not  surprised  that  benevolent  men 

in  England  should  be  opposed  to  our  Society,  if  they  form  their  opinions  of 
it.  from  the  representations  of  Mr.  Garrison.  Wm.  Allen  says — “When  I 
first  heard  of  the  formation  of  the  Colony  of  Liberia,  I rejoiced  at  the  intel- 
ligence, not  doubting  but  that  it  was  projected  and  planned  by  the  friends  of 
Africa,  with  feelings  congenial  with  my  own, — that  its  object  was  to  promote 
the  civilization  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  vast  continent,  and  make  some  repa- 
ration for  the  enormous  wrongs  they  had  for  so  many  ages  endured.” 
Now,  if  Mr.  Garrison  has  represented  the  Society  as  other  than  benevolent 
in  its  design  and  tendency  towards  the  whole  coloured  race,  he  has  falsely 
represented  it  before  the  people  of  England. 

And  what  does  Wm.  Allen  cite  from  the  Repository  as  having  roused  his 
indignation,  but  two  or  three  sentences  from  somebody’s  speech,  expressive 
of  the  opinion  that  the  free  people  of  colour  were  hopelessly  degraded  in 
this  country,  and  a single  sentence  from  an  Editorial  article  in  the  Reposito- 
ry, indicating  the  belief  of  the  writer,  that  the  people  of  colour  must  (while 
in  the  U.  States),  remain  for  ages,  if  not  forever,  a separate  and  distinct  class, 
weighed  down  by  causes  not  to  be  removed?  No  genuine  friend  of  the  Co- 
lonization Society,  has  to  our  knowledge  doubted,  certainly  we  have  not,  that 
all  which  can  be  done  should  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  our  coloured 
population  while  they  remain  among  us,  and  that  much  more  is  practicable, 
than  has  yet  been  accomplished.  Still,  circumstances  are  against  the  free 
man  of  colour  in  this  country;  in  Africa  they  are  favourable  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  his  powers  and  the  elevation  of  his  character.  That  man  is  not  to  be 
believed,  who  represents  the  Society  as  other  than  benevolent  towards  the 
whole  coloured  race. 

Meetings  of  the  Friends  of  African  Colonization,  and  of  the  Abolition  of  the 

Slave  Trade. 

A preliminary  meeting  of  the  friends  of  African  Colonization  was  held  at  the  Thatched 
House,  London,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bexley  in  the  Chair. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  enable  the  friends  of  African  Colonization  to  take  mea- 
sures to  prepa  e for  a general  meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  Hanover-square  Rooms,  on  Wednes- 
day, July  3,  v en  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  has  kindly  promised  to  take 
the  Chair. 

The  Chairman,  after  expressing  his  concurrence  in  the  measure,  as  being  calculated  to 
confer  inestimable  benefits  upon  Africa  by  the  introduction  of  civilization,  and  particularly  as 
a means  of  extending  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  and,  after  having  attributed  the  limited 
success  of  the  attempts  which  have  hitherto  been  made  to  the  employment  of  whites,  who 
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had  fallen  a sacrifice  to  the  climate,  and  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  the  experiment  made 
in  Liberia  ov  the  substitution  ot  educated  Dlacics,  called  upon  Mr.  Ehiott  Cresson,  a mernoer 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  rebresentative  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  to  lay 
Defore  the  meeting  some  details  ot  the  proceedings  of  that  Society,  and  of  the  settlement  in 
Liberia. 

Mr.  Cresson  then  gave  a statement  of  the  views  and  prospects  of  the  Society  and  Colony. 

In  the  course  of  a discussion  which  took  place,  it  was  stated  that  some  objections  had  bee* 
made  by  the  advocates  of  immediate  emancipation,  but  it  was  considered  by  those  present 
that  the  advantages  far  outweighed  the  objections;  that  the  benefits  to  Africa  were  undoubt- 
ed; and  that  the  extension  of  civilization  and  of  Christianity  would  both  be  effectually  pro- 
moted by  the  extension  of  the  system.  The  following  Resolutions  were  then  passed: — 
Moved  by  B.  Hawes,  Esq.  M.  P.  and  seconded  by  Capt.  M'Conochie, 
R.  N., 

1.  Resolved,  That  while  the  efforts  made  by  the  British  Government  for  the  extirpation 
of  the  slave-trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  civilized  world,  yet  the 
great  extent  to  which  that  nefarious  traffic  is  still  carried  on  calls  for  more  efficient  measures 
than  any  hitherto  adopted. 

Moved  by  R.  Potter,  Esq.  M.  P.  and  seconded  by  Capt.  Chapman,  R.  A., 

2.  That  a well-digested  scheme  of  colonizing  the  coast  of  Africa  with  civilized  negroes 
promises  to  effect  this  desirable  purpose:  that  it  is  calculated  to  elevate  the  negro  character, 
and,  by  the  establishment  of  commercial  and  Christian  intercourse,  to  dry  up  the  sources  of 
the  slave-trade. 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kenny,  Rector  of  St.  Olave’s  and  seconded  by 
Dr.  Boott. 

3.  That  Colonies  formed  upon  such  principles  appear  to  afford  the  most  favourable  pros- 
pect of  introducing,  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  the  blessings 
of  Christianity  and  civilization  among  the  native  tribes  of  Africa,  and  are  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  co-operate  with  and  give  effect  to  the  efforts  of  the  several  Missionary  Societies  of 
Great  Britain,  by  affording  the  assistance  of  pious  and  well-educated  instructers  of  the  na- 
tive African  race,  and  of  bodily  constitutions  adapted  to  the  climate. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Crawford,  and  seconded  by  Daniel  Lister,  Esq., 

4.  That  a Committee  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  subject  under  consideration, 
and  to  make  arrangements  for  a meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  Hanover  Rooms,  on  Wednesday, 
the  3rd  of  July,  at  twelve  o’clock  precisely,  when  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
has  kindly  promised  to  preside. 

“[From  the  London  Courier  of  July  4.] 

According  to  notice  which  had  been  given,  a meeting  of  the  friends  of  African  Coloniza- 
tion, and  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  took  place  this  morning  at  twelve  o’clock.  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  the  Chair. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  opened  the  proceedings  by  stating  the  object  of  the  meeting;  that  the 
subject  of  African  Colonization  had  occupied  much  of  his  attention;  that  the  settlement  at 
Liberia  made  by  the  American  Colonization  Society  had  been  under  his  notice  during  many 
years;  that  he  was  fully  aware  that  much  difference  of  opinion  existed  on  the  subject  of  Co- 
lonization in  the  United  States;  that  he  had  read  every  thing  which  he  could  procure  on  the 
subject,  and  very  recently  some  objections  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  those  opposed  to 
the  system,  but  that  the  conviction  on  his  mind  was  in  favour  of  Colonization,  and  that  he 
saw  no  reason  to  doubt  the  success  of  that  undertaking.  He  had  derived  much  of  his  infor- 
mation, in  regard  to  Liberia,  from  Mr.  Cresson,  whom  he  had  known  many  years,  and  to 
whose  upright  and  honorable  character  he  could  bear  testimony.  He  thought  that  the 
present  exient  and  influence  of  the  Colony  of  Liberia  had  a most  important  effect  in  check- 
ing the  slave-trade  in  its  vicinity,  as  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  were  disposed  to 
form  alliances  with  the  Colony,  and  to  the  amount  of  25,000  had  sought  its  protection.  His 
Royal  Highness  then  stated  that  he  considered  the  extension  of  the  system  likely  to  have  a 
most  important  effect  in  checking  the  slave-trade  by  means  of  the  introduction  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  of  the  blessings  of  Christianity.  In  order  that  those  present  might  be  in  possession 
of  the  facts  relating  to  Liberia,  his  Royal  Highness  called  upon  Mr.  Elliott  Cresson  to  give 
a detail  of  them. 

Mr.  Cresson  gave  interesting  details  relating  to  Liberia,  and  referred  to  various  papers 
and  documents  printed  by  the  Society,  of  which  he  is  the  Agent,  as  well  as  to  others,  and  in 
particular  to  a work  by  Mr.  Innes,  of  which  a new  and  enlarged  edition  (printed  in  Edin- 
burgh), is  just  published  under  the  title  of  “Liberia,”  from  which  he  read  several  extracts. 

Lord  Bexley  rose  to  propose  the  first  resolution,  and  stated  the  evidences  of  the  degree  of 
civilization,  of  the  extent  of  commerce,  and  of  the  existence  of  sound  religious  feeling  to 
which  the  Colony  had  attained.  He  referred  to  the  publication  of  a newspaper  in  Liberia, 
by  a negro  editor  and  printer,  from  which  he  read  extracts  as  the  strongest  proof  of  the  ca- 
pacity and  degree  of  instruction  of  the  community,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  Colo- 
nization, by  means  of  educated  and  instructed  persons  of  the  African  race,  held  out  the  fair- 
est hope  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  Africans,  of  extending  Christianity,  and  of  assist- 
ing  in  putting  an  end  to  the  slave-trade.  His  Lordship  further  observed,  that  he  dwelt  on 
these  topics  with  the  more  confidence  as  they  had  produced  an  impo  tant  revolution  in  his 
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own  mind.  His  first  impressions  had  been  unfavorable  to  Liberia;  he  had  thought  it  impos- 
sible that  the  blacks  could  govern  themselves;  or  that  a Colony  thus  composed  should  not 
either  have  been  overthrown  by  the  natives,  or  should  not  have  been  engaged  in  constant 
hostilities  witn  tnem.  The  undoubted  facts,  However,  had  most  agreeably  undeceived  mm; 
and  His  only  wisn  was.  that  there  were  many  such  examples  along  the  coast  oe  Africa. 

J.  S.  -Buckingham,  Esq.  M.  P.  seconded  tne  resolution  in  a luminous  and  eloquent  speech, 
in  which  he  dwelt  forcibly  upon  the  capacity  of  the  negro  for  improvement,  of  which  he 
read  some  highly-interesting  records.  He  argued  that  by  the  introduction  oi  triendiy  rela- 
tions and  the  extension  of  commerce  the  habits  of  the  negro  would  be  changed,  by  creating 
a stimulus  to  exertion;  and  he  illustrated  his  argument  by  comparing  the  slave  with  the 
emancipated  negro,  and  by  contrasting  the  feelings  and  exertions  of  the  apprentice  with 
those  when  he  became  the  emancipated  journeyman,  and  felt  that  he  was  reaping  the  reward 
of  his  exertions.  He  expressed  himself  of  opinion  that  the  extension  of  civilization  would 
be  productive  of «uch  a stimulus,  and  would  thus  materially  tend  to  check  the  slave-trade. 

J.  Crawford,  Esq.  moved  the  second  resolution.  He  dwelt  upon  the  limited  success  of 
the  attempts  made  to  introduce  Christianity  in  the  East,  without  Colonization,  and  showed 
the  necessity  of  the  two  going  hand  in  hand.  He  pointed  out  the  almost  total  failure  of  the 
eiforts  of  the  many  zealous  and  devoted  missionaries  to  extend  Christianity  in  various  coun- 
tries in  the  East,  with  which  he  was  personally  acquainted.  He  pointed  out  the  beneficial 
results  which  had  resulted  from  the  system  adopted  in  Liberia,  and  corroborated  the  state- 
ments made  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  negro  for  civil  government. 

J.  A.  Roebuck,  Esq.  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolution. 

Lieutenant  Rosenberg,  R.  N.,  then  rose  to  propose  the  third  resolution.  He  stated  that 
he  had  been  employed  on  duty  on  the  African  coast  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Liberia,  and 
that  he  had  visited  that  settlement  subsequently.  He  bore  testimony  to  the  beneficial  change 
which  had  there  taken  place.  He  had  found  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  six  or  eight  slave 
vessels  at  anchor,  and  which  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  marts  from  whence  their  cargoes 
had  been  procured,  under  circumstances  of  every  aggravation,  “the  parent  selling  the  child 
and  the  child  the  parent, converted  into  the  abode  of  peace  and  happiness,  and  the  slave- 
trade  totally  extinguished.  He  concluded  a statement  of  great  interest  by  moving  the  third 
resolution. 

R.  Potter,  Esq.  M.  P.  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  resolutions  relative  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Society,  were  then  put 
and  carried. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  meeting  to  become 
patron  of  the  British  African  Colonization  Society. 

Lord  Bexley  consented  to  be  President;  his  Lordship  then  read  letters  from  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster,  and  from  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Murray,  expressing  their  cordial  con- 
currence in  the  objects  of  the  meeting  and  their  regret  at  being  prevented  from  attending. 

A considerable  discussion  took  place  on  the  three  first  resolutions,  which  originated  in 
differences  of  opinion  entertained  by  the  advocates  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings and  tendency  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Cresson  is  a 
member  and  the  A gent.  Several  amendments  were  in  consequence  moved  by  them,  winch 
were  lost  by  a considerable  majority. 

Among  other  matters,  Mr.  Cresson  was  challenged  to  enter  into  a verbal  disputation  re- 
specting the  Society  of  which  he  is  the  Agent,  and  its  relation  to  the  coloured  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  meeting  was  against  such  a question  being 
entertained,  and  Mr.  Cresson  declined  the  challenge,  by  stating,  that  all  the  documents  and 
evidence  in  Ins  power  to  afford  would  be  placed  before  the  Society  whose  Institution  was  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  and  that  he  was  assured  they  would  also  receive  from  every  othersource 
such  information  as  might  offer.  That  his  object  was  Truth — and  that  he  left  the  discovery 
and  application  of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Society. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  stated,  in  reply  to  some  of  the  objections,  that  ic  was  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting  to  form  a Society  which  should  be  independent  in  its  objects  and  measures,  but 
co-operating  with  all  others  in  whatever  could  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  Africa — to  ex- 
tend to  it  the  blessings  of  Christianity — and  to  promote  every  measure  for  the  extinction  of 
the  slave  trade.  His  Royal  Highness  repeated  that  all  the  arguments  had  been  before  him; 
that  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  such  a Society  as 
that  now  proposed;  and  that  he  considered  we  were  much  indebted  to  the  Americans  for  the 
valuable  evidence  they  had  given  us  in  Liberia.  He  renewed  his  testimony  as  to  the  motives 
and  conduct  of  Mr.  Cresson,  and  referring  to  the  conflicting  opinions  which  had  been  express- 
ed, said  that  he  respected  the  intentions  of  those  who  differed  fiom  him,  and  that  he  should 
have  given  them  his  support  had  he  concurred  in  opinion,  wTith  the  same  cordiality  which  he 
had  done,  and  was  prepared  to  do,  to  the  Society  of  which  he  had  become  the  Patron;  and, 
that  he  hoped  whatever  might  be  the  differences  expressed,  that  no  feeling  but  that  of  kind- 
ness and  good  humour  would  remain.  . 

Lord  Bexley  then  moved  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  his  Royal  Highness,  which  was 
carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  adopted  at  this  meeting: 

Resolved,  That  colonies,  established  on  judicious  principles,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
composed  of  settlers  of  African  race,  either  born  free  or  emancipated,  appear  calculated  to 
put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  slave  trade;  and  to  introduce,  under  the  guidance  of  Divine  Provi- 
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dence,  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  by  affording  the  assistance  of  pious  and 
well-educated  instructors,  of  bodily  constitutions  adapted  to  the  climate,  as  well  as  by  the 
immediate  influence  and  example  of  the  settlers. 

Resolved , That  a Society  be  formed  under  the  name  of  the  British  African  Colonization  So- 
ciety, and  that  its  objects  be,  to  promote  the  establishment  of  Christianity  and  Colonization 
among  the  natives  of  Africa,  chiefly  by  the  employment  of  persons  of  African  birth  or  de- 
scent; and,  to  take  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which 
is  still  carried  on  to  an  alarming  extent  upon  the  African  coast. 

Resolved,  That  for  these  purposes  they  will,  among  other  measures,  enter  into  correspond- 
ence and  co-operation  with  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  with  the  several  mission- 
ary and  other  religious  and  charitable  societies  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  else- 
where, in  their  endeavors  to  raise  the  civil,  moral,  and  religious  condition  of  the  Africans. 

H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex  is  Patron  of  the  Society;  Lord  Bexley,  Pre- 
sident; and  the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  Vice  Presidents — Marquis 
of  Westminster,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  Murray,  T.  Richardson,  Esq.  John  Ivatt 
Briscoe,  Esq.  M.  P.  and  Jas.  Douglass,  Esq.  of  Cavers. 
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Auxiliary  Societies. 

The  Young  Gentlemen  in  the  Onei- 
da Institute  at  Whitesborough,  have 
established  an  Auxiliary  Colonization 
Society,  which  promises  great  good. 
They  have  engaged  in  the  cause  with 
resolution,  and  we  hope  will  make 
their  influence  felt  throughout  the 
world. 

Officers  of  the  Oneida  Institute  Col.  Society. 

A.  Wattles,  President;  James  Ryerson  and 
H.  Bowen,  Vice-Presidents;  Thomas  Buch- 
anan, A.  Srotter  and  S.  R.  Porter,  Directors; 
W.  Wilkinson,  Secretary.  The  Society  has 
at  present,  34  members, — all  students. 

Officers  of  the  Col.  Society  of  Wadsworth,  Ohio. 

William  Eyles,  President;  Rev.  G.  Fay, 
Vice-President;  Dr.  Geo.  K.  Pardee,  Secreta- 
ry; Hon.  F.  Brown,  Treasurer;  Geo.  Ly- 
man, Wm.  McGalliard  and  Salmon  Warner, 
Managers. 

A correspondent  informs  us  that 
“an  interesting  Auxiliary  Society  has 
recently  been  formed  at  Poland,  Ohio.” 
We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  a list  of 
its  officers. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Bard  writes  under 
date  of 

Greenville,  Ky,  July  24,  1833. 

We  have  formed  ourselves  into  an  Auxilia- 
ry Colonization  Society.  Our  Constitution  is 
copied  from  the  draft  furnished  in  the  African 
Repository;  and  we  wish  to  be  recognized. — 
The  following  persons  are  officers: — 

Ephraim  Brank,  President.  Dr.  R.  D. 
McLean,  Treasurer.  Isaac  Bard,  Secretary. 

Morgantown,  (Va.)  Aug.  4,  1833. 

Dear  Sir: — Owing  to  my  absence,  or  some 

other  cRuse,  I did  not  observe  the  notice  in 


your  April  number  of  the  Repository,  requi- 
ring a list  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
several  Auxiliary  Colonization  Societies,  un- 
til my  attention  was  called  to  it  by  a repeated 
request  in  your  last  number. 

I proceed  to  give  you  the  names  of  the  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  Monongalia  Colo- 
nization Society,  auxiliary  to  the  Virginia 
State  Society. 

John  Rogers,  President.  Col.  John  Evans, 
Dr.  Simon  T.  Taylor,  Vice-Presidents.  M. 
Dering,  Treasurer.  G.  R.  C.  Allen,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary.  Rev.  C.  McLane,  Rev. 
T.  Martin,  Wm.  Lazin,  T.  P.  Ray,  Wm.  G. 
Henry,  J.  Y.  Horner,  T.  J.  Massie,  Managers. 

Very  respectfully, 

G.  R.  C.  ALLEN. 

Young  Men’s  Society  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

. Officers. — Wm.  A.  Irving,  President.  Wm. 
W.  S.  Bogart,  Vice-President.  Benjamin 
Johnson,  Jr.  Treasurer.  George  Woodruff, 
Secretary.  P.  C.  Schuyler,  W.  S.  Pelton,  B. 
Durham,  W.  T.  Eddy,  D.  C.  Woodcock,  C. 
Halsey, Hand,  J.  Slater,  Directors. 

Bowdoin  Colonization  Society. 

A few  weeks  since,  several  of  the  students 
of  Bowdoin  College  met  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a Colonization  Society.  A Con- 
stitution was  presented  and  adopted. 

Several  individual  members  have  pledged 
themselves  to  raise  the  sum  of  $215  for  the 
Colonization  of  manumitted  slaves.  The  So- 
ciety after  adopting  the  Constitution  made 
choice  of  the  following  officers: 

Cyrus  Hamlin,  President;  Geo.  M.  Wes- 
ton, Vice-President;  Asahel  Moore,  Secreta- 
ry; Stephen  Allen,  Treasurer;  H.  T.  Cheev- 
er  and  Henry  B.  Smith,  of  the  Board  of 
Managers. 

South  Hanover,  la.  June  18. 

Pursuant  to  previous  notice,  a meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  Republican  and  adjacent  town- 
snips  of  Jefferson  county,  Indiana,  friendly  to 
the  formation  of  a Society  auxiliary  to  the 
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Society  for  colonizing  the  free  people  of  co- 
lour, was  held  at  Carmel,  Tuesday,  June  the 
4th,  1833.  The  design  of  the  meeting  was 
stated  by  the  Rev.  A.  Bower:  and  the  divine 
blessing  implored  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Hender- 
son; and  after  singing  part  of  the  sixty-eighth 
psalm,  A.  Bower  read  a Constitution,  which 
was  adopted,  and  the  audience  was  then  call- 
ed on  to  subscribe  it.  After  which  the  So- 
ciety proceeded  to  elect  officers  as  follows: — 

Mr.  James  Patterson,  President, — Mr.  Wm. 
D.  Thorn,  Vice-President, — Mr.  Wm.  Wat- 
son, Treasurer, — Richard  Wasson,  Secreta- 
ry, and  James  Anderson,  John  Swan,  John 
Anderson,  Wm.  Patterson  and  Jesse  Adams, 
Managers. 

Amherst  College,  July  27. 

An  Auxiliary  Society  was  formed  imme- 
diately after  our  exercises  on  the  4th.  Its 
officers  are  a President,  Secretary,  Treasu- 
rer and  three  Managers.  A contribution  of 
$11  25  was  taken  up,  although  no  notice  was 
given,  so  that  the  audience  might  be  prepar- 
ed. Since  the  first  meeting,  we  have  ob- 
tained nearly  $70,  in  subscriptions  for  mem- 
bership of  the  Society.  I think  we  shall  do 
something  more. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  at 
a meeting  of  the  Society,  July  12th. 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  wdth 
the  people  of  the  slave-holding  States,  and 
sincerely  deprecate  the  existence  of  slavery 
among  them. 

Resolved,  That  we  disapprove  of  all  mea- 
sures, which  tend  to  excite  insurrections 
among  the  slaves. 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  concur  in  the 
principles  and  plans  of  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society. 

Our  Society  is  called  the  Amherst  College 
and  Amherst  Colonization  Society,  and  is 
auxiliary  to  the  Hampshire  county  Coloniza- 
tion Society.  Will  you  send  us  your  publica- 
tions? I suppose  the  Society  is  entitled  to- 
the  Repository,  &c. 

The  officers  are  S.  M.  Worcester,  Presi- 
dent,— E.  Dickinson,  Secretary, — L.  Sweet- 
ser,  Treasurer, — H.  W.  Beecher,  W.  A.  Pea- 
body and  W.  B.  Homer,  Managers.  The 
President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  ex-officio. 


Clarksville,  Va.  August  7. 

Messrs.  Editors:  I herewith  enclose  to 
you,  the  proceedings  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Colonization  Society,  on  the  18th  ultimo. 

At  a meeting  of  a number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mecklenburg  county,  at  Clarksville, 
pursuant  to  a previous  notice.  Col.  John  Bap- 
tist was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  the  object  of 
the  meeting  was  briefly  stated  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Venable  in  an  appropriate  address. 

On  motion,  Major  Thomas  M.  Nelson  was 
appointed  President, — Abraham  W.  Vena- 
ble, Esq.  Vice-President, — Mr.  Samuel  V. 
Watkins,  Treasurer, — Mr.  H.  M.  Spencer, 
Secretary, — Col.  John  Lewis,  Dr.  A.  S. 
Field,  Dr.  Ceorge  C.  Scott,  Mr.  James ‘Dan- 
iel, Mr.  John  S.  Jeffries,  Mr.  Edward  R. 
Chambers  and  Mr.  John  G.  Baptist,  Mana- 
gers. 
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Liberty,  Bedford  county,  Va.  July  31. 

Dear  Sir:  Sometime  during  the  past  year, 
a Colonization  Society  was  formed  in  this 
county,  called  the  “Bedford  Colonization  So- 
ciety auxiliary  to  the  American  Colonization 
Society.”  At  the  anniversary  meeting  held 
on  the  21st  inst.  the  following  persons  were 
elected  officers  for  the  current  year,  to  wit: 
Thomas  L.  Leftwich,  President, — Robert 
Campbell  and  William  Terry,  Vice-Presi- 
dents,— Joseph  Wilson,  Secretary,  and  John 
A.  Wharton,  Treasurer.  The  Society  now 
consists  of  about  sixty  members,— with  the 
most  cheering  prospects  of  a large  and  rapid 
accession  to  its  numbers,  should  means,  as  I 
make  no  doubt  they  will,  be  used  to  accomp- 
lish so  desirable  an  object. 

The  Portland  Colonization  Society  wa9 
organized  on  Wednesday  evening  by  the 
choice  of  Ex-Governor  Albion  K.  Paris, 
President;  Rev.  Messrs.  Tyler  and  Cox, 
(brother  of  the  Liberian  missionary)  and  J. 
Maginnis,  Vice-Presidents;  John  Neal,  Esq. 
Secretary, — with  a Treasurer  and  five  Mana- 
gers. A vote  was  passed  that  the  Society 
pledge  itself  to  pay  to  the  African  Coloniza- 
tion Society  one  hundred  dollars  a year  for 
ten  years,  on  the  plan  of  Gerrit  Smith. — Bos. 
Merc.  Journal. 

The  Colonization  Society  of  Hardin  coun- 
1y,  Ky.  held  a meeting  on  the  4th  day  of  Ju- 
ly, at  which  time  a collection  was  taken  up 
in  aid  of  the  cause.  The  result  of  this  meet- 
ing was  so  gratifying,  that  a resolution  was 
passed,  to  hold  regular  meetings  of  the  Soci- 
ety, on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  Monday  of 
every  month.  We  learn  with  much  pleasure, 
that  this  good  cause  is  exciting  increased 
attention  in  that  region. — Western  Luminary. 

Wayne  County  ( 0.)  Colonization  Society. 

At  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Wayne  county 
Colonization  Society,  held  on  the  4th  day  of 
July,  1833,  at  the  Presbyterian  Meeting 
House,  in  Wooster,  the  following  services 
and  proceedings  were  attended  to: 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dr. 
Hezekiah  Bissell,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

Prayer  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Warner. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  then 
read,  from  which  it  appeared  that  219  persons 
had  enrolled  themselves  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  that  the  subscriptions  amounted  to 
$100  98-100,  of  which  the  Treasurer  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  of  $67  18  3-4  since 
the  last  annual  meeting.  After  which  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  William 
Cox,  and  the  following  resolutions  submitted 
and  unanimously  carried: 

Resolved,  That  we  view  with  feelings  of 
the  deepest  interest,  the  principles  and  ef- 
forts of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
and  regard  its  benevolent  and  humane  ope- 
rations as  being  wisely  adapted  to  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  our  country  and  happily  cal- 
culated to  meet  the  wants  and  secure  the  pros- 
perity and  freedom  of  our  colored  population. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  take  pleasure  in 
witnessing  the  progress  of  the  principles  and 
labors  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  would 
rejoice  to  see  the  zeal  of  its  friends  greatly 
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increased,  we  cannot  but  lament  the  dissemi- 
nation of  any  opinions  which  either  embar- 
ras  or  retard  its  operations. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  county  the  African  Reposito- 
ry, a monthly  periodical  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  appoint  a 
committee  to  wait  on  the  Rev.  William  Cox, 
for  a copy  of  the  address  delivered  by  him 
before  the  Society  this  day,  for  publication. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed 
to  report  to  the  meeting,  suitable  names  to 
be  supported  for  officers  of  the  Society  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  committee  having  been  appointed, 
reported  the  following  names,  and  they  were 
unanimously  elected,  to  wit: 

For  President — Edward  Avery. 

Vice  Presidents — Levi  Cox  and  Hezekiah 
Bissell. 

Secretary — Samuel  Quinby. 

Treasurer — Moses  Culbertson. 

Managers — John  Sloane,  William  Larwill, 
David  Robison,  John  M’Curdy,  and  Joseph 
Clingan. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  forward  the 
minutes  of  this  meeting  to  the  Parent  Socie- 
ty, and  that  the  same  be  published  in  the  pa- 
pers of  this  place. 

H.  BISSELL,  Vice -Preset. 

Attest. 

Samuel  Quinby,  Sec’y. 


From  the  Pioneer. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Waterloo,  Monroe 
county,  Colonization  Society,  held  in  the 
Court  House  in  Monroe  county,  state  of  Illi- 
nois, on  the  4th  of  July,  1833, 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  John  Dew, — after  which  Mr.  Da- 
vid Nowlin  delivered  an  address  on  the  sub- 
ject of  colonizing  the  free  people  of  color  of 
the  United  States,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Rev.  John  Dew. 

The  Society  then  elected  the  officers  and 
managers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Dew  presented  the  following,  which 
passed  unanimously: 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  view  with 
deep  and  solemn  concern  and  with  painful 
regret  the  opposition  raised  to  the  American 
Colonization  Society  by  the  misguided  zeal 
of  the  mistaken  friends  of  Emancipation, 
composing  the  Anti-Slavery  and  Abolition 
Societies  of  the  Eastern  States — and  that  this 
organized  opposition  to  the  cause  of  coloni- 
zation should  only  serve  to  arouse  its  friends 
to  more  bold  and  vigorous  efforts  in  its  sup- 
port. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Moses  Lemen, 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  re- 
solution, together  with  a short  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting,  be  furnished  by 
the  Secretary  for  publication  in  the  Pioneer, 
and  another  for  publication  in  the  Christian 
Advocate. 

Unanirnously  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of 
this  Society  be  presented  to  the  Rev.  John 
Dew  for  his  able  address  this  day  delivered 
before  this  Society. 

DANL.  CONVERSE,  Secretary. 

28 
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From  the  Southern  Religious  Telegraph,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  July  19. 

Rockbridge  Colonization  Society. 

Lexington,  July  4th,  1833. 

The  Rockbridge  Colonization  Society  met  : 
this  day,  to  celebrate  their  seventh  Anniver- 
sary,— Captain  Robert  "White,  President,  in 
the  Chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  annual  meeting 
were  read. 

The  Board  of  Managers  presented  their 
Report,  which  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Ruffner,  and  on  motion  adopted. 

The  Treasurer,  John  F.  Caruthers,  Esq. 
read  his  Report,  which  w as  received. 

The  Rev.  John  D.  Ewing  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  were  adopted,  viz. 

1.  Resolved,  That  this  Society  continues 
to  approve  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Colonization  Society,  which  limits  its  opera- 
tions to  the  removal  to  Africa,  with  their  own 
consent,  of  free  people  of  color. 

2.  Resolved,  That,  although  as  individu- 
als we  approve  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
whenever  it  can  be  effected  by  suitable  means 
and  arrangements,  yet,  in  our  individual  and 
social  capacity,  we  cannot  withhold  an  ex- 
pression of  our  disapprobation  of  any  public 
interference  with  the  slavery  of  some  of  the 
States,  except  from  the  people  and  repre- 
sentatives thereof. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Rev. 

John  D.  Ewing,  Edward  Graham,  Esq,,  J. 
McDowell,  Jr.,  Rev  A.  B.  Davidson,  and  C. 

P.  Dorman,  Esq.  On  motion  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  be  so 
amended  as  to  increase  the  'Board  of  Mana- 
gers, exclusive  of  officers,  to  twelve,  instead 
of  seven. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  a Board  of  Managers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
when  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen, 
viz.  Capt.  Robert  White,  President ; James 
McDowell,  Jr.  Esq.  Vice-President;  Rev. 
Henry  Ruffner,  Corresponding  Secretary;  J. 

W.  Paine,  Recording  Secretary;  John  F.  Ca- 
ruthers, Esq.  Treasurer;  Dr.  [Louis  Marshall, 

Col.  S.  McD.  Reid,  Sydney  S.  Baxter,  Esq., 

Dr.  Alfred  Leyburn,  Rev.  John  D.  Ewing, 

E.  Graham,  Esq.,  Wm.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Rev. 

J.  W.  Douglass,  Samuel  McD.  Moore,  Esq., 

C.  P.  Dorman,  Esq.,  John  A.  Cummings, 

Esq.  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Davidson,  Managers. 

On  motion,  the  Society  then  adjourned  to 
meet  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1834. 

ROBERT  WHITE,  President . , 

John  W.  Paine,  Rec.  Secretary. 

Annual  Report 

Of  the  Managers  of  the  Rockbridge  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  for  the  year  1833. 

The  transactions  of  the  Managers  during 
the  past  year  have  been  of  more  consequence 
than  in  any  former  year.  Since  our  last  re- 
port, 14  persons  of  color  have  emigrated  to 
Liberia  from  the  county  of  Rockbridge, — 12 
of  them  at  the  expense  of  this  Society.  Of 
the  14,  no  fewer  than  12  were  manumitted 
for  the  purpose  of  their  being  sent  to  Libe- 
ria,— 3 were  redeemed  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, viz.  Isaac  Liggins  and  two  children  of 
Brown  Colbert:  the  others  were  freely  libe- 
rated by  their  owners.  Information  has  been 
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received  that  they  had  arrived  safely  at  Mon- 
rovia, and  were  likely  to  do  well. 

The  expense  incurred  by  the  Society  for 
the  transportation  of  12  emigrants  who  went 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Managers,  have 
amounted  to  about  $207,  to  which  other  ex- 
penses being  added,  the  whole  expenditure  of 
the  year  amounts  to  about  $312.  The  pay- 
ments into  the  treasury  have  fallen  short  of 
the  expenditures  by  $ 68  86  cents.  We  trust 
that  the  members  of  the  Society  will  prompt- 
ty  pay  their  arrearages,  both  to  liquidate  this 
debt  and  to  supply  funds  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Considerable  aid  has  been  afforded  to  the 
emigrants  by  the  Female  Colonization  So- 
ciety, and  by  donations  from  individuals  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  them  with  sup- 
plies. 

Since  the  Legislature  has  made  an  appro- 
priation of  $18,000  annually  for  five  years  for 
colonizing  the  free  people  of  color  from  this 
state,  some  may  be  of  opinion  that  the  efforts 
of  private  societies  like  ours,  are  no  longer 
called  for.  This  may  be  the  case  in  relation 
to  colored  people  in  Virginia,  who  were  free 
at  the  time  when  the  act  of  appropriation 
was  passed.  The  public  fund  will  probably 
be  sufficient  to  transport  as  many  of  this  class 
as  will  consent  to  emigrate.  But  slaves  man- 
umitted after  the  passage  of  the  law  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefit  of  the  appropriation. 
Here  is  left  ample  scope  for  the  benevolent 
action  of  private  societies,  even  within  the 
limits  of  Virginia;  besides  the  call  for  aid 
from  other  states.  The  members  of  this  So- 
ciety will  bear  in  mind  that  only  one  fourth 
of  the  emigrants  hitherto  sent  from  this  coun- 
ty, have  been  such  as  could  not  be  trans- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  state.  Among 
the  many  important  objects  for  which  the 
Colonization  scheme  has  been  patronized, 
this  has  held  a conspicuous  place  in  the  eyes 
of  many,  that  facilities  might  be  afforded  for 
the  safe,  gradual  and  voluntaiy  emancipation 
of  slaves.  Should  the  societies  in  this  com- 
monwealth now  relax  in  their  operations,  hu- 
manity will  mourn,  and  patriotism  will 
tremble  at  the  consequences.  The  hereto- 
fore free  colored  population  may  remove  to 
Africa,  but  the  curse  of  slavery  will  grow  un- 
checked over  the  soil  of  Virginia,  and  blast 
forever  the  hope  of  its  peaceful  and  happy 
removal.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  no  mem- 
ber of  this  Society  will  withdraw  his  hand 
from  our  support.  The  manumission  of  slaves 
for  emigration  is  now  constantly  increasing, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  increase  every  year,  if 
the  means  of  transportation  shall  be  furnish- 
ed. Even  now  the  American  Colonization 
Society  has  more  applications  for  the  remov- 
al of  manumitted  slaves  than  its  funds  ena- 
ble it  promptly  to  meet. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  say  that  the 
cause  of  the  Society  is  gaining  strength  in 
every  quarter  in  the  Union.  Its  operations 
are  extending  from  year  to  year.  The  Colo- 
ny of  Liberia  continues  to  flourish,  and  every 
thing  connected  with  the  grand  undertaking 
.of  the  Society  contributes  to  demonstrate  that 
nothing  is  wanting  to  its  ultimate  and  com- 
plete success,  but  a continuance  of  the  same 
.good  management,  and  the  persevering  and 
liberal  support  of  its  friends. 


Manumissions. 

The  late  Doctor  Aylett  Hawes,  of  Rappa- 
hannock County,  Virginia,  has,  by  his  will, 
manumitted  all  his  servants,  except  a few  old 
ones,  for  whose  maintenance  he  has  provided. 
He  has  also  left  twenty  dollars  a head,  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  their  removal  to  the 
Colony  of  Liberia.  The  number  of  his  ser- 
vants thus  liberated,  is  variously  estimated 
from  one  to  two  hundred. — [Nat.  Intelligencer. 


Another  Colonization  Debate. 

Bangor,  Me.  August  28. — Bangor  is  all  up  in 
arms  about  Colonization  and  Abolition — act- 
ing over,  precisely,  the  memorable  controver- 
sy just  finished  in  Portland.  The  impulse 
was  given  on  Friday  last,  by  a meeting  call- 
ed, at  the  suggestion  of  an  Agent  of  the  Colo- 
nization Society,  I believe,  for  forming  an 
Auxiliary.  The  Chairman,  Ex-Governor 
Williamson,  immediately  made  the  whole 
matter,  very  properly,  a subject  of  general 
and  liberal  consultation.  Several  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens,  including  the  Bangor 
Representative,  Mr.  Kent,  a man  of  excel- 
lent abilities,  and  also  Mr.  Hill,  the  Anti- 
Masonic  candidate  for  Governor,  proposed 
and  supported  a resolution  in  favor  of  the 
Society.  The  glove  was  then  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Lovejoy,  teacher  in  an  Institution  here. 
An  adjournment  took  place  at  the  motion  of 
other  gentlemen  who  were  evidently  getting 
interested  in  the  business  beyond  their  ex- 
pectations— for  there  was  little  interest  in  it 
when  the  movement  commenced — to  the  Or- 
thodox Meeting  House,  the  largest  in  the 
town,  for  the  next  evening,  (Saturday.) — 
Not  yet  satisfied  on  either  side,  another  ad- 
journment took  place  for  last  evening,  when 
the  town  was  out  again,  and  adjourned  again 
for  to-morrow  evening  in  the  Unitarian 
House — the  floor  belonging  to  Mr.  Kent. — 
The  debate,  I am  very  happy  to  say,  has 
thus  far,  been  very  amicable,  and  as  candid 
and  calm  as  I ever  have  known  any  debate 
on  subjects  so  deeply  interesting.  What 
the  result  may  be,  I cannot  predict;  but  you 
will  soon  hear. — Bos.  Merc.  Jour. 

From,  the  Correspondent  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

Bangor,  Me.  August  31,  1833. 

I am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  you,  that 
the  great  Colonization  Debate,  which  has  oc- 
cupied the  busy  citizens  of  this  thriving  em- 
porium for  five  or  six  evenings  during  the  past 
week,  terminated  last  night  in  a manner  most 
gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  cause,  as  all 
thorough  discussions  under  such  circumstan- 
ces always  have  done. 

The  opposition,  though  sustained  by  only 
a few  individuals,  was  as  able  as  could  well 
be  expected  in  the  case  of  an  argument  found- 
ed on  the  chimeras  of  Garrison  and  the  blown- 
up  testimony  of  the  Givins  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia; but  the  truth  was  mighty,  and  pre- 
vailed. The  majority  in  our  favor,  at  the  end 
of  the  debate,  on  the  passage  of  the  discussed 
ie solution,  was  beyond  all  expectation — only 
seven,  I believe,  of  a meeting-house  nearly 
full,  voting  against  it. 

A society  was  immediately  formed,  com- 
posed of  a large  number  of  the  most  influen- 
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tial  gentlemen  of  this  section.  The  effect  of 
this  debate  has  been  to  settle  forever  tne  opi- 
nions of  a large  number  of  people,  of  all  par- 
ties and  denominations.  Tne  Chairman  was 
Ex-Governor  Williamson,  who  is  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  said  society. 


American  Colonization  in  Massachusetts. — 
We  learn  from  the  Boston  Mercantile  Jour- 
nal, that  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  of  Congregational 
Ministers,  held  at  Dorchester  a few  weeks 
since,  a resolution  was  passed,  by  nearly  a 
unanimous  vote,  warmly  recommending  the 
American  Colonization  Society  to  the  increas- 
ed patronage  of  the  public.  It  is  known  to 
most  of  our  readers,  that  the  Congregational- 
ists  are  the  most  influential  body  of  Chris- 
tians in  that  State,  and  indeed,  throughout 
New  England. 

Colonization  in  Mississippi.^— At  a Tempe- 
rance celebration  in  Amsterdam,  (Miss.)  a 
few  days  since,  sundry  toasts  were  drank  with 
pure  water,  among  which  were  the  following1 

By  James  Burke. — The  American  Colo- 
nization Society: — The  patriotism,  benevo- 
lence, and  humanity,  of  its  original  founders, 
are  only  equalled  by  the  wisdom,  prudence, 
and  discretion  of  its  present  Managers.  By 
steadily  pursuing  its  course,  may  it  continue 
to  gain  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  this 
Republic,  until  our  soil  shall  be  trodden  only 
by  the  feet  of  freemen,  and  until  Religion,  sci- 
ence and  commerce  shall  be  diffused  through- 
out Africa. — Bos.  Rec. 


African  Colonization. 

The  Richmond  Whig,  commenting 
on  the  attempts  which  are  now  mak- 
ing to  excite  hostility  against  the  Co- 
lonization plan,  and  the  wild  scheme 
of  instant  and  complete  emancipation 
which  is  advocated  by  some,  thus 
refers  to  the  state  of  public  sentiment 
in  the  South  on  this  momentous  topic. 
We  hope  that  (as  the  Editor  of  the 
Whig  suggests  in  one  part  of  the  ar- 
ticle), the  efforts  of  the  ultra  Aboli- 
tionists will  have  the  effect  of  “quick- 
ening the  zeal,  and  animating  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  South  in  favour  of  Afri- 
can Colonization.” 

“Another  revolution  of  sentiment  almost 
as  remarkable,  but  much  more  intelligible, 
has  occurred  at  the  South  with  respect  to  Af- 
rican Colonization.  Its  original  opponents, 
in  that  quarter  of  the  Union,  have  generally 
grounded  their  arms.  Their  opposition  has 
been  subdued  by  reason  and  experience. — 
They  have  seen  success  crown  the  undertak- 
ing; they  behold  the  great  good  which  it  is 
effecting  and  will  effect,  to  both  races,  and 
they  have  been  convinced  and  converted.  Is 
it  for  that  reason  that  the  Fanatics  have 
thrown  themselves  against  it?  In  expanded, 
progressive  and  permanent  benefit  to  the  hu- 
man race,  we  believe  it  the  master  scheme  of 
this  or  any  age.” 


African  Colonization. — A distinguished  la- 
dy of  the  South,  who  manumitted  all  her 
slaves  (about  twenty)  and  sent  them  with 
liberal  supplies  to  Liberia,  and  who  is  now 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  best  Female  Schools 
in  the  country,  in  transmitting  a donation 
from  her  pupils  to  the  Society,  says — “I  have 
taught  the  young  ladies  under  my  charge  to 
consider  African  Colonization  as  the  first  of 
alt  causes;  and  I am  very  anxious  that  their 
impressions  should  be  strengthened.  It  is 
with  no  lightness  of  meaning  that  I say,  God 
knows  how  gladly  I w'ould  give  all  that  I have 
to  secure  its  success.”  Did  our  rich  men 
cherish  similar  sentiments,  how  soon  would 
many  Christian  colonies  show  themselves 
along  the  African  coast,  as  so  many  beautiful 
monuments  to  the  praise  of  American  Be- 
nevolence.— Bos.  Merc.  Journal. 


Newark,  N.  J.  Aug.  14,  1833. 

To  the  President  of  the  Young  Men’s  Missiona- 
ry Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

By  the  request  of  a number  of  ladies  in 
this  town,  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
cause  of  African  education,  I herewith  en- 
close the  sum  of  fourteen  dollars,  which  they 
particularly  wish  should  be  appropriated  to- 
ward defraying  the  expense  of  educating  a 
native  African  boy,  in  the  best  school  in  the 
Colony  of  Liberia,  and  also,  that,  if  practica- 
ble, he  should  be  named  Charles  Pitman. 

As  your  Society  stands  peculiarly  pledged 
to  the  Liberia  mission,  and  as  you  are  doubt- 
less in  constant  correspondence  with  Brother 
Cox,  our  much  esteemed  missionary,  you 
can  arrange  this  matter  satisfactorily  through 
his  agency.  We  hope  you  will  excuse  our 
laying  this  additional  burthen  upon  you. 

Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  G.  COOKMAN. 

Dr.  D.  M.  Reese. 

P.  S.  When  you  ascertain  from  Brother 
Cox  the  amount  required  to  educate  a boy 
in  the  day-school  of  the  Colony,  these  ladies 
propose  to  makeup  the  sum  required  annu- 
ally. 


Anniversary  at  Monrovia,  Africa. 

The  last  Liberia  Herald  gives  an  account  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Monrovia  Baptist 
Missionary  Society.  An  appropriate  dis- 
course was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  CA  M. 
Waring,  and  a collection  taken  up  in  aid  of 
the  Society’s  funds.  The  annual  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society  wras  also  read. 
At  a subsequent  meeting  of  the  Society,  for 
the  election  of  officers,  &c.  we  notice  the 
passage  of  the  following,  among  other  reso- 
lutions: 

“ Resolved,  That  the  Board  enter  immedi- 
ately into  such  measures  as  may  be  most 
conducive  to  the  glory  of  God  among  the  na- 
tives, and  the  furthering  of  the  object  of  the 
Society.  And  that  they  proceed  forthwith 
to  engage  a suitable  person,  if  practicable,  to 
teach  and  preach  among  the  natives  of  Big 
Towm,  at  Grand  Cape  Mount;  praying  that 
God  may  aid  and  bless  the  feeble  endeavors 
of  the  Societv,  and  open  the  hearts  of  his 
children  in  America,  to  send  us  some  assist- 
ance for  the  promotion  of  this  good  and 
great  cause.” 
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By  a letter  from  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Waring, 
under  date  of  January  17,  1833,  published  in 
the  London  Baptist  Magazine,  we  learn  that 
the  church  of  which  the  writer  is  pastor,  con- 
sists of  181  communicants;  about  half  of 
whom  are  native  Africans,  who  had  been  lib- 
erated from  slave-ships  by  American  cruisers, 
and  sent  to  the  Colony.  Thirty-nine  of 
these,  the  writer  states,  have  been  baptised 
within  the  last  eighteen  months:  and  many 
more  of  that  class  are  anxiously  inquiring, 
what  they  must  do  to  be  saved.  Mr.  War- 
ing regards  those  of  these  untutored  natives 
wno  have  become  members  of  his  commu- 
nion, as  very  Consistent  and  exemplary  Chris- 
tians. How  feelingly  and  eloquently  do  such 
facts  as  these  speak  to  the  heart  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  our  country,  in  favor  of  that  noble 
scheme  of  benevolence,  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society. — Western  Lum’y. 


From  the  Onondaga  Standard,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

[The  following  letters  were  receiv- 
ed in  this  village  last  week  from  Wra. 
Reynolds,  (a  man  of  color)  who  left 
this  place  with  his  wife  and  four 
children  about  the  close  of  November 
last,  to  take  passage  for  Liberia  from 
Norfolk,  Va. — from  which  port  he 
sailed  in  the  brig  Roanoke,  Captain 
Hatch,  with  about  130  other  emi- 
grants, on  the  4th  of  January,  for  Af- 
rica. They  seem  to  corroborate  the 
favorable  accounts  which  have  been 
heretofore  had  of  the  pleasantness 
and  fertility  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  flourishing  and  prosperous  Colo- 

ny=— ] 

Monrovia,  Liberia,  March  1st,  1833. 
Mb.  Copp: 

Sir — Mindful  of  your  request  that  I should 
inform  you  of  my  safe  arrival,  and  how  I am 
pleased  with  the  country,  I improve  the  op- 
portunity presented  by  return  of  Roanoke  to 
write  a short  letter.  We  had  a pleasant  pas- 
sage of  42  days  from  land  to  land,  and  by  the 
attention  of  Captain  Hatch,  were  rendered 
quite  comfortable.'  Not  one  of  my  family 
were  sea-sick  a day;  and  by  the  favor  of  God 
our  health  still  continues,  though  we  do  not 
expect  to  escape  a visit  of  fever- and-ague, 
which  scarcely  ever  passes  by  new  comers 
without  a call. 

I find,  as  was  represented  at  home,  that  re- 
ligion is  flourishing,  and  Christians  active.— 
There  is  at  present  some  little  excitement 
among  sinners  at  Caldwell  and  Millsburg. — 
We  have  Baptists,  Methodists  and  Presbyte- 
rians here,  and  all  seem  engaged.  At  pres- 
ent, I remain  at  Caldwell,  and  shall  continue 
to  until  the  fever  leaves  me.  It  is  very  pleas- 
antly situated  on  the  St.  Paul’s,  and  might, 
under  suitable  agricultural  improvement,  spee- 
dily equal  in  beauty,  any  of  the  river  towns 
in  America. 

The  land  about  Caldwell  is  rich  and  readi- 
ly subdued;  the  only  source  of  evil  hitherto, 
I think,  arises  from  neglect  of  agricultural 


improvement.  The  fruits  are  various;  the 
orange  and  lime  are  found  wild,  and  only 
need  the  same  care  to  make  them  abundant, 
as  is  bestowed  on  the  apple  in  New  York. — 
Lemons,  and  papua,  and  cassia,  and  plan- 
tain, &c.  are  also  abundant.  Pine-apples 
cover  whole  fields,  growing  wild.  The  Li- 
ma bean  and  cotton,  when  planted,  continue 
to  bear,  I am  informed,  for  several  years.  I 
have  seen  coffee,  and  cotton,  and  indigo,  wild 
and  abundant — also,  pepper  of  two  kinds. — 
Water-melons  and  cucumbers,  and  grapes, 
are  found  in  some  gardens: — thus  you  per- 
ceive we  have  abundance  of  fruit  to  reward 
the  laborer.  A farmer  on  the  St.  Paul’s  river 
told  me  that  from  one  quart  of  Indian  com, 
he  raised  three  barrels  in  one  year.  There 
are  many  cattle  and  hogs  and  fowls  here,  and 
when  more  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  land, 
rich  pasture  lands  will  be  abundant.  I am 
informed  that  100  miles  inland,  the  cattle  are 
large  and  numerous. 

Chloe  Mintus,  who  was  placed  under  my 
care  by  Dr.  Smith,  was  persuaded  not  to 
come  by  some  opposers  of  colonization  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  she  left  me  the  day 
before  my  departure  for  Norfolk,  and  I know 
not  where  she  is  gone — I escorted  her  to  the 
Agent,  who  was  to  send  back  the  particulars 
to  Dr.  Smith. 

With  a deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  yourself 
and  the  other  friends  who  assisted  me  to  come 
to  this  land  of  privileges,  I desire  to  tender 
you  all,  my  sincere  thanks. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 
WILLIAM  REYNOLDS. 

P.  S. — You  will  add  to  your  other  favors, 
by  writing  to  my  wife’s  father,  Mr.  Arche- 
laus  Fletcher,  Canandaigua,  Ontario  county, 
to  inform  him  of  our  safe  arrival,  and  that  we 
are  all  well.  W.  R. 

[The  following  is  to  a colored  Friend: ] 
Monrovia,  March  1st,  1833. 

I write  a few  lines  by  Roanoke,  to  urge 
you  to  come  out  to  Liberia.  The  country  ex- 
ceeds what  I anticipated  while  in  America. — 
It  is  rich  and  abounds  in  tropical  fruits — it 
yields  a large  return  to  the  laborer.  The  cli- 
mate is  delightful,  and  the  heat  not  near  so  op- 
pressive as  in  our  summers  and  harvesting. 
The  sea-breeze  blows  here  every  day,  and  at 
night  I find  a blanket  adds  to  my  comfort.  A 
man  can  get  a living  and  make  money  here  in 
various  ways  as  in  the  United  States,  by  trade 
or  farming,  &c.  I am  intending  to  try  farm- 
ing. If  you  come  at  all,  come  soon;  the  ear- 
liest settlers,  we  think,  will  have  the  best 
chance.  My  family  is  all  well  and  send  their 
respects  to  you.  Remember  me  to  all  enquir- 
ing friends.  Yours,  &c. 

WILLIAM  REYNOLDS. 

P.  S. — Please  write  to  my  wife’s  sister, 
Almira  Williams,  to  inform  her  of  our  arrival 
and  health. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society  in  New  York,  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  $15S6  from  various  individuals  and 
societies  in  that  city  and  state,  among  which 
is  the  following — ‘from  Julia  Hubbard,  Ho- 
mer, New  York,  the  result  of  individual  six- 
penny collections, $42. — Bos.  Rcc. 
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Expedition  to  Liberia. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Finley 
the  following  accoimt  of  the  expedi- 
tion which  left  this  city  for  Liberia, 
on  the  10th  of  May. — N.  Y.  Paper. 

Office  of  the  Colonization  Society,  ) 
New  YoRKyJune  11,  1833.  ) 

The  emigrants  attach,*!  to  the  first  expedi- 
tion to  Liberia  fitted  out  by  the  Colonization 
Society  of  the  city  of  New  York,  left  this  city 
on  the  10th  of  May  for  Philadelphia^  and 
sailed  from  that  city  for  the  Colony,  ru  the 
brig  American,  Capt.  Abels,  on  the  12\h  of 
May.  In  this  company,  there  were  several 
interesting  persons:  among  whom  I would 
mention  Hezekiah  Shepard  and  family,  who 
came  recommended  to  me  by  Alexander 
Proudfit,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  John  Whiton,  of 
Salem,  New  York,  with  a pledge  to  “advance^ 
$100,  about  the  first  of  August,  towards  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  their  passage  for  Afri- 
ca.” There  was  also  in  this  company  one, 
who  will  long  be  remembered  with  interest 
by  many  who  had  the  pleasure  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  him  in  this  city.  He  writes 
his  name  Simon  Negro;  and  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  manner  of  acquiring  his 
surname: 

Simon  was  originally  called  Simon  the  Ne- 
gro, and  not  having  had  the  fortune  to  inher- 
it a surname,  he  readily  adopted  the  one  which 
he  acquired  by  reputation,  as  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate, because  descriptive  of  the  race  to 
wdiich  he  belonged,  and  of  which  he  had  too 
much  noblemindedness  to  be  ashamed.  Si- 
mon is  67  years  of  age,  and  a member  of  the 
Congregational  church  of  Littleton,  New 
Hampshire.  He  brought  credentials  of  his 
having  been  an  exemplary  and  active  Chris- 
tian. He  says  that  about  six  months  ago,  the 
Lord  put  it  into  his  heart  to  go  to  Africa,  and 
tell  of  the  Lord’s  goodness  to  his  kinsmen  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  living  in  that  pagan 
land.  When  asked  if  he  intended  to  preach, 
he  said  no;  but  that  he  would  teach  Sunday 
school  and  singing  school.  He  is  an  admira- 
ble singer,  and  composer  of  music,  and  has 
been  accustomed  to  assist  at  a prayer  meeting. 

A friend  who  saw  the  emigrants  embark 
at  Philadelphia  for  Liberia,  says  that  Simon 
commenced  singing  Bishop  Heber’s  missiona- 
ry hymn, 

“From  Greenland’s  icy  mountains, 

From  India’s  coral  streams,”  &c. 
to  the  great  gratification  of  the  numerous 
spectators  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the 
departure  of  the  emigrants. 

Four  days  after  leaving  Philadelphia,  I re- 
ceived from  Simon  the  following  letter, 
which,  at  his  request,  I send  you  for  publica- 
tion, “that  his  Christian  friends  may  know 
what  has  become  of  him.”  The  letter  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  from  Hampton 
Roads.  Respectfully  yours, 

R.  S.  FINLEY. 

Simon’s  Letter. 

“May  17,  1833. — I take  this  opportunity 
as  I am  on  the  great  water,  to  express  my 
love  to  my  dear  children.  I enjoy  myself  as 
for  health.  I hope  you  are  so.  I remember 
you  in  my  efforts  at  the  Throne  of  Grace. — 


I You  must  bid  your  farewell.  Give  my  love 
to  all  that  inquire  after  me;  ana  I numoiy 
hope  that  my  God,  and  your  God  and  Fath- 
er in  Heaven,  who  has  protected  us  so  long, 
will  be  our  guide  while  we  live,  and  in  the 
hour  of  death. 

My  prayers  for  the  church  at  Littleton,  N. 
H.,  Fairbanks,  pastor;  also  for  the  church  at 
Bath,  N.  H.,  Sutherland,  pastor;  also  for  the 
church  at  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  Wood,  pastor;  al- 
so for  the  church  at  Dalton,  N.  H.,  Hutchin- 
son, pastor;  also  for  the  church  at  Guild- 
hall, Vt.,  Tisdell,  pastor;  also  for  the  church 
at  Brattleboro’,  Vt.,  Magee,  pastor. 

I am  this  day  to  leave  the  Roads — we  are 
waiting  for  a wind  to  sail  with — I wish  you 
all  well, — while  I am  looking  to  the  Throne 
of  Grace  in  great  faith,  hoping  to  find  Ethio- 
pians stretching  forth  their  hands  unto  God. 

I warn  you  to  repent.  I now  on  my  knees 
pray  that  you  may  hear  the  voice  of  God 
this  day,  and  not  harden  your  hearts,  but  be 
prepared  to  meet  your  God,  lest  death  should 
come  in  an  hour  when  you  think  not. 

I now  pray  for  all  your  ministers,  deacons. 
Sabbath  school  teachers,  and  communicants, 
that  you  may  all  be  ripened  for  eternal  glory. 

Mr.  Finley,  write  to  Vienna  and  Maria 
[his  children.]  ^ SIMON  NEGRO. 

P.  S. — Simon  Negro  wishes  Mr.  Finley  to 
have  the  goodness  to  put  some  of  the  above 
in  the  Christian  Chronicle,  so  that  his  Chris- 
tian friends  may  know  what  has  become  of 
him.” 


Anti-Slavery  Meeting  in  London. 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Ob- 
server in  London,  gives  an  account  of  a very 
large  and  interesting  Anti-Slavery  meeting 
held  at  Exeter  Hall,  about  the  1st  of  April. 
The  Hall  was  crowded — more  than  could  find 
a place  to  stand.  Lord  Suffield  was  in  the 
Chair.  A most  respectable  representation 
from  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  pres- 
ent; many  of  whom  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sions. In  the  speeches  there  were  occasional 
allusions  to  the  United  States,  and  “in  one  in- 
stance,” says  the  writer — “a  tremendous  re- 
buke for  the  apathy  of  our  citizens  on  the 
great  subject,  as  well  as  their  inconsistency; 
my  mortification  was  extreme:  I could  not  en- 
dure the  gaze  of  many  eyes,  which  I knew 
were  turned  upon  me,  and  I dropped  my 
head  and  looked  upon  the  floor  for  relief;  I 
wished  myself  away,  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
mind;  and  yet  I would  not  have  failed  to  be 
there  for  any  thing.”  * * 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Buxton,  M.  P.  and  its  thrilling  effects  on 
the  immense  audience,  the  writer  says — 

You  need  not  be  surprised,  if  within  six 
months  it  shall  be  announced  to  the  world, 
that  slavery  is  abolished  in  all  the  colonies  of 
the  British  Empire! — that  within  that  period, 
the  day  of  universal  emancipation,  in  these 
limits  shall  be  fixed!  And  shall  it  be,  that 
the  British  nation  shall  have  done  itself  this 
honor,  at  a time  when  no  one  can  see  the  end 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States  of  America! 
* * Ever  since  I have  been  in  Great 

Britain,  I have  had  more  and  more  occasion 
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to  observe,  that  the  virtue  of  this  community 
on  this  subject  is  far  in  advance  of  the  same 
teeline-  in  mv  own  country.  * * 

I do  not  speak  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment  and  of  such  a meeting;  it  was  evi- 
dently the  deliberate  and  firm  conviction  of 
all  present,  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves,  throughout  the  Bri- 
tish colonies  of  the  western  world.  The 
meeting  was  most  respectable.  Take  the 
whole  assembly,  a better  representative  of 
public  opinion  could  not  have  been  collected. 
Earl  Fitz william,  lately  succeeding  to  his 
father  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  to  an  im- 
mense estate,  made  a most  decided  and  elo- 
quent speech.  His  son,  Lord  Milton,  M.  P. 
emulated  his  father’s  example.  Lord  Mor- 
peth, M.  P.  was  eloquent  as  an  angel’s 
tongue,  and  sustained  by  the  loudest  and  most 
decided  applause  I have  ever  heard  in  a like 
assembly.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cunningham,  au- 
thor of  “The  Velvet  Cushion,”  Churchman, 
and  the  Rev.  M.  Burnett,  Independent,  were 
both  characteristically  eloquent  and  well  sus- 
tained. The  speakers  were  numerous  and 
highly  animated,  and  although  it  was  five  o’- 
clock before  the  meeting  closed,  no  one 
thought  of  being  tired.  The  tide  of  public 
opinion  might  be  seen,  in  this  assembly,  roll- 
ing onward  with  an  irresistible  flood,  never  to 
ebb,  till  it  shall  have  washed  away  the  stain 
of  slavery  from  the  British  name.  It  was  a 
perfect  demonstration  of  triumph;  and  no  min- 
istry of  the  crown  can  stand,  that  will  not  at- 
tend to  the  beating  of  this  pulse. 


Religion  in  South  Africa. — Perhaps 
no  portion  of  the  unevangelized  world  is  mak- 
ing more  rapid  advances  towards  civilization 
than  South  Africa.  The  British  government 
is  more  enlightened  and  liberal  than  in  past 
days.  The  “Bible  and  School  commission,” 
formed  in  1813,  have  established  schools  in 
the  principal  village  of  each  district  of  the 
Colony.  In  two  schools  in  Cape  Town,  and 
twenty-four  elsewhere,  belongingto  the  Com- 
mission, there  are  1,267  scholars.  In  Cape 
Town,  there  are  twelve  private  schools  for 
boys  and  ten  for  young  ladies:  two  schools  of 
industry  have  one  hundred  and  forty  scholars; 
an  infant  school  has  sixty  pupils;  a grammar 
school,  begun  in  1824,  is  supported  by  go- 
vernment; a college  begun  in  1829,  supports 
itself,  and  is  the  first  institution  in  the  Colo- 
ny which  has  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  send 
children  to  Europe  for  education,  and  will  be 
the  means  of  raising  many  competent  teach- 
ers for  the  district  schools.  The  Dutch  have 
a school,  preparatory  to  the  college,  with  180 
scholars.  All  these  schools  are  independent 
of  the  various  missionary  and  Sabbath  schools. 
Temperance  societies  are  about  to  be  estab- 
lished in  several  places.  It  seems  that  the 
Hottentots  have  frequently  been  paid  for 
their  services  in  brandy  alone.  Among  the 
Caffre  tribes,  occupying  several  hundreds  of 
miles  of  the  coast  from  Keiskamma  river  to 
the  vicinity  of  Dalgoa  bay,  there  are  eleven 
missionary  stations.  Thirteen  missionaries, 
connected  with  these  stations,  have  lately 
requested  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety to  aid  them  in  printing  the  Bible  in 
Caflre.  Many  of  the  stations  in  Caflreland 
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have,  during  the  past  year,  been  visited  with 
the  special  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  At 
Lattakoo,  630  miles  north-east  of  Cape  Town, 
a printing  press  was  established  in  June, 
1831,  which  is  now  occupied  on  various 
small  books. 

The  island  of  Madagascar  is  supposed  to 
contain  4,000,000  of  inhabitants.  The  queen, 
by  an  crder  of  May  20,  1831,  gave  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
liberty  to  preach,  and  her  subjects  permission 
to  act  according  to  their  convictions.  The 
print'ng  of  the  New  Testament  inMallagas- 
se,  and  a considerable  part  of  the  Old,  is 
completed.  The  number  of  scholars  in  the 
schools  is  about  2,500;  and  of  communicants, 
100. — N.  Y.  Obser.  July  13. 


Colonization  Society. — This  Society  offers 
to  procure  the  emancipation  of  one  slave  for 
every  thirty  dollars  contributed  in  the  North- 
ern States.  Let  no  one  say  this  is  too  much 
to  give  for  such  an  object.  And  let  no  one 
claim  that  the  Colonization  Society  does  not 
lead  to  emancipation,  until  it  fail  to  fulfil  its 
pledge.  If  you  assert  that  slave  holders  will 
not  emancipate  their  slaves,  for  removed  to 
Liberia,  you  have  an  opportunity  to  show  the 
correctness  of  your  assertion.  Aid  in  col- 
lecting the  funds,  and  a little  time  will  show 
the  truth. — Maine  Wesleyan  Journal . 


English  Liberality. 

Our  list  of  contributions  will  show, 
that  more  than  $*2000  have  been  re- 
mitted by  the  indefatigable  Agent  of 
the  Society  in  England,  Elliott  Cres- 
son,  as  the  proceeds  of  collections 
made  by  the  friends  of  the  cause  in 
that  country.  Surely  such  an  exam- 
ple of  generosity  from  a distant  na- 
tion, ought  to  have  a powerful  effect 
upon  the  citizens  of  our  own  land. 
Every  thing  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Society  requires  vigorous  and  libe- 
ral and  persevering  action  on  the 
part  of  its  friends. 

From  the  New  York  Observer. 

New  Mode  of  settling  Emigrants  in 
Liberia. 

The  present  plan  of  settling  emigrants  in 
Liberia  is,  to  put  a large  number  into  a build- 
ing, or  receptacle,  and  sustain  them  at  the 
charge  of  the  Society  for  six  months;  after 
which  time  they  draw  their  lands.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  is,  that  they  either  acquire  a 
habit  of  dependence  on  the  Society  for  sup- 
port, or  they  turn  their  attention  to  a petty 
traffic  with  the  natives  as  a means  of  support, 
to  the  almost  entire  neglect  of  agriculture. 
Mr.  Shephard,  one  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Maryland  Colonization  Society,  proposes  a 
new  mode.  His  plan  is,  to  have  a farm  sur- 
veyed, a house  built  similar  to  those  erected 
by  the  natives,  (which  will  cost  but  a few 
dollars)  and  a small  portion  of  ground  cleared 
and  under  cultivation,  for  every  family  before 
their  arrival  in  Africa;  and  to  place  the  emi- 
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grants,  as  soon  as  they  land,  in  their  own 
houses,  and  make  them  freeholders  at  once, — 
give  them  implements  of  husbandry  and  a.  spe- 
cific sum  for  their  support,  and  thus  make  it 
both  their  interest  and  pleasure  to  become 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  A plan  resembling 


this  was  recommended  many  years  ago,  by 
the  celebrated  Captain  Paul  Cuffee,  for  the 
settlement  of  recaptured  Africans  at  Sierra 
Leone,  and  has  been  adopted  with  good  suc- 
cess. It  has  proved  economical  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  advantageous  to  the  colonists. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


To  the  American  Colonization  Society  from  the  10 th  to  the  31$£  of  August. 


Congregational  Society,  Canfield,  Ohio,  per  Hon.  E.  Whittlesey,  $13  60 
contributed  by  T.  Tanner,  1 

Rev.  S.  Bostwick’s  (Meth.  Ep.)  Church,  50  — 

Collections  remitted  by  Dr.  George  W.  Kemper,  viz: 

collection  at  Port  Republic,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Enos,  - - 6 25 

proceeds  of  a pair  of  ear-rings,  82 

collection  at  Mount  Meridian,  by  Rev.  M.  A.  Dunn,  - 4 12  1-2 

Thomas  Holt,  for  Repository,  - - - - - 2 

donation  by  G.  W.  Kemper,  - - - - 1 80  1-2 

Donation  from  the  Colonization  Society  of  Greene  county,  Ohio,  108 

from  Philomethean  Society,  for  Repository,  - - 2 — 

Collection  in  Cong’l.  Soc.  Columbia,  Pa.  Rev.  John  McKizzick,  8 83 
Fairfield,  N.  J.  by  Rev.  Ethan  Osborne,  - 15 

Plymouth,  N.  Y.  by  Rev.  L.  Clarke,  - - 5 — 

in  cong.  at  St.  George’s,  Del.  by  Rev.  James  C.  Howe, 

West  Hanover,  Pa.,  by  Rev.  James  Snodgrass, 
Fairview,  Pa.  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Eaton, 
in  Episcopal  congregation,  Cleaveland,  O.,  by  Rev.  S.  Davis, 
Re-payment  of  discount  on  Note  of  $1000  by  Mr.  Gurley, 

Collections  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gurley,  as  follows: 

Collection  at  Masonic  Hall,  Boston,  $124  35 

deduct  expenses  of  collection,  - 3 50  120  85 

coll’n.  at  ann.  meeting  of  Young  Men’s  Col.  Society,  N.  York,  69  39 
at  the  Tabernacle  Church,  Salem,  - . - 19  97 

F.  W.  Holland,  of  Boston,  to  constitute  him  a Life  Member,  30 
Miss  Man''  Peters,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  - - 5 

received  from  Moses  Allen,  Esq.  as  follows: 

Pres.  ch.  Montrose,  Pa.  per  J.  Lyons,  9 

Rev.  J oseph  Brown,  donation,  - - 5 

Presbyterian  church,  Huntington,  L.  I.  - 7 31 

a friend,  -----  10 

cong.  in  Sheffield,  Mass,  by  Rev.  J.  Bradford,  11  02 
a boy  aged  15  years,  voluntarily  economised  from 
his  weekly  allowance  for  a year;  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  payment  of  an  emancipated  slave’s 
passage  to  Liberia,  per  Rev.  C.  C.  Westbrook,  18 
collection  in  Moreau,  N.  Y.  by  J.  E.  Holt,  5 67 

Rev.  Isaac  Lewis,  D.  D.  Greenwich,  Conn.  20 

Pres.  cong.  Orange  co.  N.  Y.  Rev.  J.  B.  Fish,  5 

Sing  Sing,  Rev.  J.  O.  Henry,  15  25 

St.  John’s  ch.  Brooklyn,  Rev.  E.  M.  Johnson,  14  03 
Ref.  Dutch  Ch.,  Harlem,  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Vermule,  12  43 
New  Paltz  Circuit,  by  Rev.  E.  Washburn,  12  48 

Ref.  Dutch  Church,  Cattskill,  by  Mr.  Mesick,  18  25 
Poughkeepsie,  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler,  21  22 
Kinderhook,  H.  Blanchard,  12  51 

Bergen,  N.  J.  Rev.  B.  C.  Taylor,  6 62 
cong’n.,  Stockbridge,  Mass.  Rev.  D.  D.  Field,  27 
received  from  G.  P.  Disosway,  as  follows: 
collection  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 

Amenia,  Bedford  co.  N.  Y.  Rev.  S.  Fisher,  12  50 
collection  at  Hudson,  by  Rev.  S.  L.  Skilman,  4 53 
Hudson  Print  Works,  Rev.  H.  Humphrey,  9 77 
Patchogue,  L.  I.  Rev.  Samuel  Merwin,  8 
Middletown,  Con.  Rev.  B.  Creagh,  12  26 

New  Haven,  Con.  by  Rev.  Wm.  Thatcher,  7 67 
Hamden  circuit,  Con.  Rev.  A.  Bushnell,  2 05 
Hempstead,  L.  I.  N.  Y.  Rev.  N.  Bigelow,  21 
donation  from  William  Savage,  a book-binder  in 
the  Methodist  book  concern,  N.  Y.  - - 3 

cash,  donation,  ....  49 
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15 


110 


28  83 
7 

22  50 
5 

15 

10  67 


230  79 


81  2: 


27 
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Collection  in  Pres’n.  congregation,  Pittsgrove,  N.  J.  Rev.  G.  W.  Janvier, 
Collectionin  Somerset  congregation,  Rev.  L.  G.  Gaines,  - - $4 

Hopewell  do  ....  3 

Montgomery  Colonization  Society,  Ohio,  - - 8 

Cong’l.  church,  North  Greenwich,  Conn.  Rev.  C.  Wilcox, 
Presbyterian  church,  Martinsburg,  Ya.  - - - 10 

Berkley  co.  Col.  Soc.  J.  R.  Wilson,  Tr.,  per  Rev.  W.  Matthews,  10  

Proceeds  of  a draft  from  James  Mitchell,  Esq.  of  Glasgow,  N.  B.  on 
Messrs.  Andrew  Mitchell  and  Co.  of  New  York,  for  £ 100  collected  by 
him;  and  £15.  9s.  6d.  raised  in  Perth — say  £115.  9s.  6d. 

Proceeds  of  draft  on  A.  & G.  Ralston,  Esqs.  by  Elliott  Cresson,  Esq.  for 
£ 400,  including  premium  and  interest,  .... 
Collection  in  Presbyterian  church,  Norristown,  Pa.,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Powell, 

Canonsburg,  Pa.  $8 

Canonsburg  Sunday  School,  transmitted  by  Joseph  S.  Travelli,  4 32  

Collection  in  Pres,  congregation  of  Buffalo  and  Milton  Pa.  Rev.  T.  Hood, 

Pres.  cong.  Westfield,  N.  Y.  Rev.  D.  D.  Gregory,  by  O.  Nichols, 

Pres.  cong.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  Rev.  E.  S.  Burrows, 

Pres.  cong.  Leesburg,  Ya.  - - - $10 

Middleburg,  Va.  - - - 4 

at  New  Castle,  Del.  by  Rev.  Robert  Semple,  - 
Aux.  Society  Emmetsburg,  Md.  J.  Stewart,  Tr.  by  Lewis  Medtart,  $39  98 

A Congregation  in  Frederick  county,  Md.  by  do.  5 

Collection  in  Derry  and  Moorsburg  congrs,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Patterson, 

From  Wm.  Ramsay,  Tr.  Aux.  Col.  Society  of  Israel  Township,  Ohio;  viz: 
Collection  by  Rev.  Gavin  M‘Millan,  - - - $6  36 

Rev.  Alexander  Porter,  - - - 40  55 

donation  by  James  N.  Jeffries,  - - - - 50 

African  Repository,  for  John  Patterson,  - - 2 

Auxiliary  Colonization  Society,  Israel  Township,  - 59  

Collection  in  Romney,  Va.,  by  Henry  Foote, 

Presbyterian  congregation,  West  Kishacoquillas,  $7 

congregation,  Little  Valley,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Annan,  8 

Female  Colonization  Society,  Xenia,  Ohio,  by  Lydia  Hollingsworth,  Sec. 
Collection  in  New  Glasgow,  Amherst  City,  and  two  churches  in  Nelson 
county,  Va.,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Page,  - - » - 

Collection  in  Leacock  church.  Pa.  - - - $8  12  1-2 

Middle  Ontario,  $7  31  1-4— Bellevue,  $6  56  1-4—  13  87  1-2 

$22 

of  which  were  remitted  by  Joseph  Burr,  the  balance  to  be  forwarded 
by  the  first  opportunity,  - - - - 

Collection  in  Bellefontaine,  Logan  county,  Ohio,  - $4  70 

from  churches,  - - - - - - 5 02 

by  J.  Stephenson,  through  whom  the  collections  were  sent,  28  

Auxiliary  Colonization  Society,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  per  J.  Seaman,  Tr. 

Aux.  Colonization  Society,  New  Richmond,  Ohio,  per  Robert  Porter,  Tr. 
Collection  in  churches  at  Norborn,  Va.  Rev.  W.  P.  Johnson,  Rector,  per 

J.  I.  Stuff,  Esq. 

Sundry  collections  remitted  by  Everard  Peck,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Little’s  School,  Fredericksburg,  Va.  - 

Auxiliary  Society,  Essex  county,  N.  J. — one  hundred  dollars  of  which  is 
their  first  payment  on  the  plan  of  Gerrit  Smith,  Esq.  - 
Transmitted  by  William  M.  Pott,  Esq. 

Collection  in  Bap.  cong’n.  Montrose,  Pa.  Rev.  Davis  Dimot,  $12 
by  Sunday  School  of  do.  - 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Campbell,  to  constitute  him  a Life  Member, 

Transmitted  by  S.  S.  Miles,  Tr.  Licking  co.  Colonization  Society, 

From  subscribers  to  the  Col.  Society  in  Licking  co.  Ohio, 
coll,  in  Pres.  cong.  Newark,  Ohio,  per  Rev.  William  Wiley, 

Rev.  Joseph  Shafer,  Newton,  N.  J.  per  R.  Voorhes,  Esq. 
do  do  do  - 

Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  Presbyterian  church,  New  Brunswick, 

Collections  by  L.  H.  Clarke,  Agent,  as  follows: 

E.  Ellsw  orth,  for  contribution  at  Lockport, 

W.  Johnson,  contribution,  Spring  Street  church,  - 
Mrs.  Bethia  Platt,  of  Fishkill,  a donation, 

Mr.  Hallock,  for  the  African  Repository,  --- 
collected  at  Parsippany,  N.  J.  - 

in  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews’  church  in  Hudson, 
remitted  by  Mr.  Copp,  from  Syracuse, 
by  J.  Givan,  for  collection  in  Fishkill,  - 
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25 
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Total  amount. 


$4,368  75 
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